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BRIEFLY TOLD. 


———— 


MR. OSBORN’S PAPER ON ‘‘ THE RELATIVE POSITION OF CONSOLIDATED 
GAS AND ELEcTRIC LIGHT PLANTs.”—One of the papers that led toa 
very lively discussion (the paper and discussion will be found in our 
issue for last week), at the July meeting of the Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation, was furnished by Mr. M. C. Osborn, of Santa Cruz, Cal., who 
wrote on.the matter of ‘‘ The Relative Position of Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Light Plants.” Perhaps this subject has greater importance 
for the Companies on the Pacific Coast than for the Companies this side 
of the Rocky Mountains, because on our side of the ‘‘ divide” it has re- 
ceived close attention for quite well overa decade, whereas on the Coast 
section the question has not been analytically studied for nearly so long 
a period. One result of this is the determination by gas investors of the 
district East of the Rockies, unless in exceptional cases and where 
peculiar conditions govern the lighting supply, that gas lighting prop- 
erties not encumbered by electric lighting annexes are much more to 
the point financially than are gas properties which have electric light- 
ing annexes. This opinion is based on the replies that we have had 
from scores of gas investors and gas engineers (either or both of whom 
know-from practical experience, in respect to that of which they spoke) 
responding to the question, whether the operation of gas and electric 
plants was good policy, from a financial point of view. The vast ma- 
jority of the repliers were unqualified in their avowal, where gas and 


‘electricity were supplied from combined plants, that gas was the main- 


stay when it came to getting a dividend out of the joint business. To 
come to Mr. Osborn’s paper, however. After having read it carefully, 
one is quite likely to reach the conclusion that he, too, is imbued with 
the conviction that gas has much the better end of the proposition, since 
the frankly admits, in replying to the self-propounded question, ‘‘Of the 
two branches of the business, which does the manager prefer, gas or 
electric ”’ he says: ‘‘ I would take the gas works as a business propo- 
sition, as it is my belief that electricity for incandescent lighting, gen- 
erated by steam, will never be able to compete with gas and pay the 
same rate on the investment.” The discussion that followed the paper 
is interesting in the extreme, and although some who took part in it, 
from the very force of circumstances, in that they are well (or ill) sad- 
dled with electric lighting plants, were led to making some sort of ex- 
pression in favor or in defence of their positions, it is nevertheless ap- 
parent that the strong trend of the sentiment was in favor of “‘ sticking 
to gas,” and to gas only. For instance, listen to Mr. Burrows’ opinion : 
‘*T am running both gas and electric works and will say that I found 
it very hard work to keep my electrie business up to what it should be. 
* -* * T hold that electricity manufactured by steam cannot compete 
with gas anywhere in the United States where they have the Welsbach 
burner in use and properly managed. I hold that no small plant can 
make money on electric lights without having a good city contract. 
I -do not know of a business anywhere where an electric plant will pay 
expenses without a:city contract.” . Mr. Petch holds “ that, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, gas will be a better money maker than electric 
lights.” Mr. Cressey found there was money in gassupply, while there 
was none in electricity. And so it goes, even unto Mr. Britton, who 





frankly declared, ‘‘ The unit of candle power considered, gas is cheaper 
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than electric light, either by water power or steam power.” Hence, | 


after all, those on either side of the Rockies are not far apart in their 
belief that gas is the money maker, and that the further we go the 
stronger will that belief become. 





Mr. Decker’s Paper on ‘‘ Gas Stoves.”—In our current instalment 
of the proceedings of the Pacific Coast Association is a paper on ‘‘ Gas 
Stoves,” by Mr. D. Decker. who gives therein many useful hints re- 
specting the value of these appliances as a means of increasing the out- 
put—and particularly the day output—of all sorts and conditions of gas 
companies. As is often the case, the ensuing discussion was quite as in- 
teresting as the paper itself. Mr. Crockett’s céntribution to the debate 
was notably valuable, and his recital of that which was accomplished 
by the Company whose business he directs, in respect of securing users 
of gas on cooking and heating aecount, will undoubtedly stimulate 
many of his associates to go in heartily for like results. The policy 
alopted by the San Francisco Company of loaning the cookers is one 
that can be followed with profit by the smallest of companies, for the 
owners of the latter should remember that ‘‘ loaning ” is not ‘‘ giving ”’ 
out of hand, and it is just as easy to keep track of a gas stove as it is to 
keep track of a meter. We have no doubt that Mr. Decker’s paper and 
the discussion it evoked will result in free buying of gas stoves by the 
‘** Coast’? Companies. 





A Frencd EXPERIENCE WITH PREPAYMENT METERS.—At the last 
session of the Association of French Gas Engineers, M. Melon, of Lille, 
France, read a paper in which he detailed his experiences in that bus- 
tling city with prepayment meters. Lille, which is perhaps 160 miles 
away from Paris, is a handsome, busy place, the city proper containing 
220,000 people, the surrounding suburbs holding perhaps 80,000 more. 
M. Melon, about a year ago, succeeded in convincing the directors of 
the Company that there was a likely field in Lille for prepayment me- 
ters, and he set about placing them in a systematic way. As a. result. 
in less than 11 months 3,198 prepayment meters were set, the prepon- 
derance of the measurers going into situations that had not been sup- 
plied with gas theretofore. He reports the occupations of those taking 
the meters in this order, numbering them in classes: 1, wine shop keep- 
ers, etc.; 2, commercial employees, business men, doctors, engineers 
and students ; 3, foremen and home workmen ; 4, bakers, grocers. 
butchers ; 5, haberdashers, barbers, laundries; 6, ‘‘ functionaries,” 
railway men, teachers, etc. Out: of the 3,198 meters set, 951 were 
placed in houses that had discentinued the use of gas, but where the 
fittings had been left intact, and 55 were employed to replace meters o/ 
the ordinary type. The average consumption per meter per month 
amounted to 840 cubic feet. 





Notrs.—John Brooker, for some years connected with the German 
town (Pa.) gas supply, died on the 13th inst.——Mr. Jas. T. Lynn, ol 


the Windsor (Ontario) Gas Company, was fined $22, after a hearing in 
the local Police Court, because he ** made excavations in the streets 
without having obtained the consent of the Board of Works.” The 
case will be appealed. Of course ‘‘ Jim” paid the fine, and it is 22 to 
nothing that he will get the money back. Further, it looks that he has 
a good case for damages against the authorities of Windsor.——An as. 
sessment of $25 per share has been levied upon the capital stock of the 
Gas Consumers Protective Association, of Los Angeles, Cal. 








Effect of Sulphate of Ammonia on Grass Growth. 


$$ 

The London Journal ‘‘ notes,” that in the course of a series of lectures 
on botany for teachers in connection with technical education in Nor- 
folk, Mr. T. B. Wood, M.A., furhished some interesting information as 
to the effects of sulphate of ammonia, nitrate and other land dressings, 
on crops. He stated that at Rothamsted Park, apiece of land had been 
laid out as pasture for a very long time; and about fifty years ago, ex 
periments were commenced with various kinds of manure. Every six 
years parts of the plot were cut and carefully examined by experts. 
Taking the plot dressed with nitrate of soda alone, they found : Grasses, 
83.5 per cent.; leguminous plants, 1.8 per cent.; miscellaneous, 15 per 
cent. These figures showed an increase over the unmanured plot of 
12.5 per cent., while the leguminosve had almost disappeared ; and the 
miscellaneous stuff had decreased 5.5 per cent. Sulphate of ammonia 
-gave the following results: Grasses, 94 per cent.; leguminose, 2 per 
cent.; miscellaneous, 5.8 per cent. Comparing these with the previous 
figures, it will be seen how greatly the grasses augmented with this 
treatment, and how the pod-bearing plants had almost disappeared... The 
grass that developed most of all with a dressing of sulphateof ammonia 
was the Festuca ovinu, better known assheep’s fescue, which increased 
to 53 per cent.; this enormous amount being dusts the fact that sheep’s 
fescue is a typical feeding grass, with a large number of rhizomes and 
stolons well suited for light land, and also that sulphate of ammonia is 
not very soluble. and its effects do not reach far down. Tosum up, 
dressings of nitrogenous manures enable the grasses to crowd out other 
plants. Nitrate of soda benefits deep-rooted grasses, while sulphate of 
ummonia helps surface-rooted ones, 





[OFFICIAL REPORT.—REVISED BY THE SECRETARY.— CONTINUED FROM 
PaGE 252.] 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING, PACIFIC COAST GAS 
ASSOCIATION. 


——— 
HELD IN San FRANcIscO, CAL., JULY 21 AND 22, 1896. 








First Day—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The President introduced Mr. J. B. Grimwood, of San Francis¢o, 
who read the following paper on 


OIL TAR AND ITS USES. 


Mr. President and Members uf the Pacific Coast Gas Association : As 
I propose to deal mostly with the tar produced by carbureted water 
gas plants, the title of ‘‘ Oil Tar,” etc., which I have given to my paper 
is perhaps a misnomer, though that is the name by which it is com- 
monly known, and, indeed, what I have to say would be equally appli- 
cable to either sort. . 

According to Redwood and Holloway, Goulden is responsible for the 
statement that 60,000,000,000 cubic feet of illuminating gas are made in 
the United States and Canada daily, of which two-thirds consists of 
carbureted water gas—i. e., 40,000,000,000 cubic feet of the latter. That 
being the case it would certainly seem as if the residual tap should 
come in for a goodly share of consideration by the gas maker, even if 
the production per 1,000 cubic feet of gas be infinitely less, its constitu- 
ents of no particular value, and the tar itself subject to frequent and 
considerable changes in composition, due to the ever changing condi- 
tions of manufacture. 

On the contrary, however, in all the gas literature which I haye 
consulted on he subject, I find merely a passing word here and there. 
{n looking over the files of the AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL of the 
past ten years. I have brought to light only one paper on oj! tar, to 
which I refer later, and very little else which bears upon it. 

Aside from its commercial value, and supposing it to be defi¢ient in 
all the compounds which make coal tar & marketable residual, there 
arises the question of how to dispose of it without cost and annoyante 
to the neighborhood. ; : 

About five years ago, when our new water gas plant was erected at 
North Beach. we were confronted with this problem. Since that time 
we have given it a good deal of attention, devised various schemes, 
changed, rejected and altered numerous trial methods, until we have 
irrived at the present reasonably satisfactory condition of affairs. In 
1891 and 1892 all, or nearly all, our tar was a waste product; now we 
have a good and sufficient market for what we do not use. 

It is my desire to lay before you at this meeting the uses to which we 
put our tar, and the methods employed to reduce the raw product, to a 
state of usefulness, and to ask your just criticism of the same. 

The raw tar is of no use except as a fuel. Sometimes it may: be. used 
for preserving timber or dipping pipes, but it never dries well and is 
altogether very unsatisfactory. 

Mixed with anthracite screenings and coke breeze, it makes a very 
fierce fire and serves admirably as a boiler fuel—a use to which I be- 
lieve it is universally put. Butterfield states that tar for this purpose 
may be tolerated with as much as 50 per cent. of water. In the samples 
I examined there was not more than 15.5 per cent. water. This was 
pumped from the bottom of two small settling vats, where it remains 
at most 24 hours. 

In order to use the tar for other than fuel purposes, the water at 
least must be removed. This is imperative. It can be effected in sev- 
eral ways—either by boiling in an open vessel with direct fire, by heat- 
ing with steam coils, by distillation, which can be carried still further 
and the tar oils separated by fractionation, or by means of a centrifu- 
gal machine, as Butterfield suggests. Mr. Theodor Petersen, in an 
article on the separation of water from tar (AMERICAN Gas LiGHT 
JOURNAL, Vol. LX., No. 24), recommends a centrifugal machine very 
highly, on the ground that it will not only reduce the amount of water 
in coal tar from 16 per cent. to less than 1 per cent.,.but it also-re- 
moves all grit and foreign substances, thereby considerably enhan¢ing 
its value. He goes on to say, it makes a better fuel when freed from 
water, and claims a great saving in the case of oil tar used ag a fuel. 
‘*Tt sometimes contains as much as 19 per cent..of water.”’. 

We have adopted the method of boiling in an open vessel by direct 
fire. Notwithstanding the objection that there is great danger of fire, 


we find it the most satisfactory, and, by careful mahagemént and 
properly arranged boiling pot, there seems to be no reasor why it can- 
not be successfully carried on.-.-Our arrangement is-as-follows: ‘' 

A east iron, flat-bottom kettle; 30 inches deep and 45 inches in diame- 
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ter (containing somewhat over two barrels of tar) is bricked up in a red 
brick setting with a fire-brick furnace underneath and firing door on 
one side. The furnace is supplied with a short, wrought iron stack, 
which affords ample draught, and the whole is well bound together 
with round bar iron and turn-buckles, to withstand the expansion by 
heat. A 2-inch drain pipe comes off from the bottom of the kettle, and, 
passing through the brick wall, is supplied with a stopcock for control- 
ling the outflow of tar. To this another section of pipe is connected by 
a swing joint, by which means the tap can be run in any desired direc- 
tion. To guard against boiling over the kettle is supplied with an an- 
nular extension four feet high, from one side of which, and near the 
top, a 6-inch pipe leads back to the tar well. Thus, any foaming or 
tendency to overflow is provided for; but, as an extra precaution, the 
front and half the side walls of the setting are built up one brick thick, 
about a foot high, forming a wall around that side of the kettle on 
which the furnace door is situated. If by chance any tar should boil 
over on to the brickwork it could not possibly reach the fire. 

Fifteen feet away are the raw tar wells, and also two for storing the 
boiled product. A platform and small hand pump are arranged over 
the former, at such a height that the tar can be pumped up and allowed 
to flow by gravity into the kettle through.a 2-inch supply pipe. By a 
system of valves the raw tar is pumped from this same place to the 
piles of anthracite screenings close at hand, which, after being well 
turned and saturated, are carted to the boiler room. It requires nearly 
all of one man’s time to mix fuel, yet he is not too busy to devote an 
occasional ten minutes of his attention to the boiling pot, and this being 
quite sufficient to keep it going nicely, the labor on our boiled tar is 
practically nil. 

Heating the tar with a steam coil to drive off the water is certainly 
safe enough in so far as danger from fire is concerned. No doubt the 
water can be driven off in this manner, but that is about the limit of its 
capabilities, and leaves the tar very much too soft for most purposes, as 
for instance, making pavements. 

My experience with a centrifugal machine for dehydration has been 
limited to laboratory tests. A sample of tar containing over 11 per 
cent. of water (specific gravity 1.16204) was subjected to 5,000 revolu- 
tions per minute for a quarter of an hour, yet failed to show any signs 
of separation. I might have been more successful had the sample 
been gently warmed, or a light oil added to increase its fluidity. Dr. 
Durand Woodman discusses the subject of dehydration in extenso in 
a paper published in the AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL (Vol. LX.., 
No. 2), for January 8th, 1894. 

He says: ‘‘In the case of oil gas tar sufficient fluidity exists to sat- 
isfy the most exacting, but unfortunately it is not accompanied by any 
marked tendency to separate by rest. Only a small amount of water 
can be removed in that way. 

“*The application of heat not only fails to improve matters, but 
seems to perfect the already existing emulsion ; and standing for weeks 
causes no appreciable separation of water.” The tar he experimented 
on contained 50 per cent. of water, and ranged in specific gravity from 
1.030 to 1.040. 

Of some samples I tested, the greatest content of water was 15.5 per 
cent.; the least 11.3 per cent. Careful specific gravity tests, extending 
over a period of nearly a month, gave the following results : 


1.16204 1.16204 1.16419 1.15740 1.15913 1.16179 1.16325 

1.16979 1.16884 1.16930 1.16208 1.15756 1.14747 1.15883 

1.12407 1.11577 1.10390 1.15109 1.14740 1.13333 1.18884 
Average, 1.15134; maximum, 1.16979; minimum, 1.10390. The 


above tests were made at the North Beach Works. A sample taken 
from Potrero Station proved to be 1.15153, and samples from two other 
large works were, respectively, 1.19012 and 1.183807. 

These figures, embracing as they do the investigations of several 
weeks, would indicate a fairly constant quality of tar, and I am con- 
vinced that, with proper care in the management of the generators, it 
can be maintained at such a standard that there will be no great 
trouble in finding a market forit. Of course, it must be borne in 
mind that the tar is a by-product and its manufacture is subordinate 
to that of good gas. By the use of large storage tanks the slight varia- 
tions in composition from day to day are uot so noticeable, as they be- 
come mixed in the greater bulk and result in a more uniform product. 
Mr. 8. T. Wright, F.C.S. (‘Gas Manufacture,” by Hornby), says that 
tar derived from ordinary bituminous coal varies in specific gravity 
from 1.1 to 1.2; whether he means in the same works or not, I do not 
know. My investigations on oil tar show a much smaller difference. 
In a treatise on ‘‘Pintsch Gas,” published in the London Journal 
(AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JoURNAL, Vol. LIV., No. 19), I find: ‘‘The re- 
sidual tar and liquor are of little or no value, being so nearly the 





same specific gravity as water that the two take a long time to separate 


in the tanks.”. Woodman has already been quoted. All this seems to 
indicate a great diversity of opinion as to the quality of oil tar. 

After our tar has been freed from water we use it either for making 
pavements or as a paint. If for pavements, it must be subjected to 
still greater heat, and gives the best results when maintained at such a 
temperature that the resulting pitch will be quite hard if allowed to 
cool. Unfortunately, I am unable to give exact figures, never having 
made pyrometric tests, but think 350° to 400° C. to be about right. The 
operation is a crude one and much is left to the judgment of the op- 
erator. We have seldom been troubled by overheating it, in which 
case the pitch loses its elasticity and becomes friable, causing the pave- 
ment to disintegrate rapidly. 

In the matter of pavements, the tar or pitch serves the purpose of a 
cement or bonding material for such refuse as clinkers, breeze, etc. It 
is run out of the kettle while still very hot, ypon a bed of the clinkers, 
and well mixed, when it is spread immediately, and tamped or rolled 
with a heavy roller. Any tendency to stick to the roller can be easily 
prevented by smearing the latter from time to time with a little crude 
oil, All of the roads, paths and pavements of every description at the 
North Beach Works have been made from the generator and boiler re- 
fuse, with sometimes a top dressing of breeze for the sidewalks. 

Some sample blocks were made in which sand and tar alone were 
used. They seemed hard and smooth, but as they were never put to a 
practical test, I am unable to say how they would stand wear and tear. 

The first of our pavement was laid in the latter part of 1893, and 
seems in quite as good order as the day it was put down, though there 
has been teaming of all sorts on it continuously. The block in front of 
the office building was laid in 1894, since which time several cargoes of 
coal have been hauled over it in carts, and on one occasion a weight of 
13 tons passed over it without leaving more than a temporary mark of 
the truck wheels. 

In most places it is laid about 6 inches thick directly upon the sand, 
though a bed or substratum of coarse clinkers is advisable. 

The proportions in which the tar and clinkers are mixed vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, being approximately one barrel of the former to 
seven of the latter, and making somewhat over 50 cubic feet of pave- 
ment 1 foot thick, or 100 feet 6 inches thick. A liberal estimate of the 
cost might be as high as 5 cents per square foot laid, placing no value 
on the clinkers or breeze. This is far below the cost of bituminous 
rock or basalt blocks, with which we would otherwise have been obliged 
to pave some of the streets, and consequently represents a saving to the 
Company worthy of consideration. 

The first office and essential function of a paint is as a preservative of 
the substance, be it wood or metal, to which it is applied, and a good 
article must have certain qualifications which may be summed up as 
follows : It must adhere closely wherever applied, filling all the pores 
and making an even coating free from pin holes, thus affording an 
effective guard against oxidation ; it must not creep; it must not blister 
when exposed to the sun; it must withstand the effects of heat and 
cold, wind, rain and fog, and the disintegrating action of the atmo- 
sphere. 

While well aware that paints are made for specific purposes, and the 
engineer who paints his holders with onesurt would use, perhaps, some- 
thing entirely different for other parts of the works, nevertheless, I 
think, for general utility and cheapness, a preparation of oil tar can be 
made which will be found eminently satisfactory. 

The tar should be boiled for this purpose until all the water is re- 
moved and the first portions of light oils ; but no longer, as subjecting 
it to too high a heat renders it useless for paint making. If heated to 
140° the water, first light oils, and some naphthaline will be removed, 
leaving the solvent naphthas, middle oils (present only in small quan- 
tities), heavy oils (also found only in small amounts), and a good pro- 
portion of fine, smooth, black pitch. This residue will be quite fluid 
when cold, but very much too thick for paint, and it must be thinned 
down with turpentine to the required consistency, which will vary ac- 
cording to requirements. Generally the proportions will be about one 
part of turpentine to four of boiled tar. This can be applied with a 
brush in the usual manner. 

Wherever the paint has been tried it has more than equaled our ex- 
pectations, and is now in general use about the works, proving itself 
not only highly satisfactory, but a means of no small economy in the 
use of boiled linseed oil and ground paints. 

For every 5-gallon can all that is needed is one gallon of turpentine 
at a cost of 47 cents, and asa gallon of the paint will cover 64 square 
yards of metallic surface, a great saving can be effected in painting oil 
tanks, corrugated iron roofs, retort house iron work when temporarily 
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out of use, and, in fact, everything around a works which requires 
protection from rust. . 

It can be used equally well as a priming aver which to lay another 
coat, or directly over a linseed paint, and has never been known to 
blister or crack. In a neighboring town it has been used on several 
occasions asa roof paint, and in one case, where the shingle roof*was 


in such a leaky condition that the owners despaired of ever making it) 


tight again, a thick application of the paint was enough to make it 
proof against all our winter rains. This roof, which was badly cracked 
and dried, was painted last January, and though owing to its having 
had only one coat, it is losing its first gloss, is seemingly good for 
another year. The roof gets the sun from morning till night, and, with 


the thermometer sometimes as high as 85° or 90° in the shade, I am told: 


the paint remains hard. 

These are some of the many uses to which we have put our tar, and 
in not a single instance has it failed us. What we have not used our- 
selves we have had no trouble in disposing of, when boiled, at a good 
figure, and I take great pleasure in the fact that our books up to the 
present time show an income on tar sales of about $1,000 per annum, 

Therefore, I say, it behooves us to save'our tar and turn it info a 
source of profit, however small, making the best possible use of it at 
the works in the manners suggested, and endeavoring to create at least 
a local market for our product. Assuredly that is within the province 
of the gas engineer. 

Meanwhile, I would lay great stress upon the importance of a chemi- 
cal examination of our oil tar with a view to the possible recovery of 
valuable constituents. To the best of my knowledge, this has never 
been done with the tar from our Pacific Coast oils, which are notably 
different from those obtained in the Ohio and Pennsylvania field. 
(Applause.) 

Discussion. 

The President—Gentlemen, this interesting paper is evidently the 
result of a great deal of hard work, and I consider it a valuable addi- 
tion to gas literature. Heretofore there has been nothing valuable in 
the way of literature on oil tar. When a man wanted to know any- 
thing about oil tar he had to learn it for himgelf. Mr. Grimwood has 
gone very carefully over the ground. His paper is certainly a very 
valuable one, and I hope it will be well discussed. 

Mr. Eichbaum—I have always maintained that oil tar had far more 
value than coal tar, but the trouble has been to make people believe it, 
because you could not convince them of its value if it had no smell. I 
suppose I have tried twenty different preparations to keep paint on, 
among others beeswax and tar, and tallow and tar, and all sorts of in- 
gredients. I never found anything that would stick, until in despera- 
tion I tried the oil tar, and it has been on there five or six years now. 
The parts of the purifier covers that rest in the water will not hold any 
ordinary paint because the ammonia will dissolve it gradually. After 
having almost despairgd, and after replacing the upper part in the 
purifiers, about four years ago I had them painted with the oil tar, and 
they are just as good now as they were at that time. In fact the oil 
tar has so hardened by being in the water that, with two or three coats, 
I think the leaking would be entirely gone. The question of paint on 
a gasholder, I consider very important. For over three years we have 
put oil tar on the roofs, and it is to-day perfectly good. It actually 
stops leaks, without any caulking, or any other preparation whatever. 
I consider oil tar valuable for all purposes. We are selling a good deal 
of it. We pass our tar through three different submerged tanks, and 
in passing it along through at least 100 feet of subterranean passages 
it seems that the water rubs out. A gentleman who lives not far from 
our works experimented with-oil tar, by rubbing it between two circu- 
lar boards about two feet in diameter, letting it go in at the center and 
come out at the periphery, and. by that means he rubbed the water en- 
tirely out. We have never done anything of that kind, however. ‘We 
paint with it, after it has laid two or three years in a quiet state. I 
don’t think it is any advantage to boil it. It is best to.lay it on in one 
or two thin coats, rather than one heavy one. We have found it ex- 
tremely available for the protection of iron. I don’t think anything 
else is equal to it for the preservation of iron. It seems to stick so close 
to the iron that, when scraped with a knife, you can hardly tell where 
the iron ends and the tar begins. 

Mr. Gregory—I use oil tar on the holder, and I find it very good. 
I have also used the light tar from the coal, which I find will paint 
very nicely, but the sun will granulate it some and dry it out,. When 
it comes to the purifier covers I use petroleum oil, and it: sticks closer 
than a brother. It goes right down to the water line, and I know of 
nothing that you can get into the water line of a purifier cover thai 
will go right straight to the iron and stay there like it, and leave a 





vaseline covering, and that will keep away all the water, and remain 
there with the ammonia. In fact, I cannot see how an oil tar, if it 
amounts to a tar, will be free from being cut with the ammonia, and 
ammonia water that comes from the gas, because it cuts the tar and 
gets tothe iron. Everything I have thus far put on leaves the iron 
and rubs off, excepting the:petroleum oil, which leaves a'sort of vase- 
line, and vaseline is good for everything. % ; 

Mr. Powers—I am much interested in Mr. Grimwood’s paper, and 
probably in common with the rest of the gentlemen I have had 4 pe- 
culiar experience with oil tar. We did not consider it good for any- 
thing, and tried to sell it, but could not do so. 
to handle it. We did‘not want to contaminate our regular tar well with 
it, so we let it run down into an excavation near the railroad track for a 
long time. After awhile we found that our market for tar was becom- 
ing limited, as we had competitors in the field. I finally ascertained 
that some enterprising men found there was tar in this hole or excava- 
tion where we had been allowing it to run, and they procured 80 or 40 
barrels of tar from there and sold it. Everybody was supplied with 
tar, and it was supposed to come from the gas works. We had no ex- 
perience with it, further than trying to burn it. I have had some 
experience with coal tar asa paint. We have used it for everything, 
and find that, suitably mixed with turpentine, it meets our purposes 
admirably. For the protection of the purifier covers we poured a eer- 
tain amount of distillate on top of the water in cup, and since doing 
that we have had no trouble at all. When we use our water gas plant 
again I shall try and save the oil tar, subjecting it to the process men- 
tioned here, and try to make some use of it. 

Mr. Adams, of Portland—We sell our oil tar as well as our coal tar. 
We do not sell any coal tar; we sell tar, and we have had no vom- 
plaints. (Laughter.) We have what we call separators—long wooden 
boxes with several compartments—and if these occasionally get stopped 


up we have some difficulty ; but if we clean the Separator out every 


month or six weeks we precipitate the tar pretty well. I can see no 
difference in the tar to look at it, but I have no doubt that upon an- 
alysis there will be found great difference. 


Upon motion of Mr. Steinmann, seconded by Mr. Osborn, the thanks 
of the Association were tendered Mr. Grimwood. 


The next paper (it was read by the Secretary at-the request of the 
author), was by Mr. L. F. Fogg, on the subject of- 


TELESCOPING A SINGLE LIFT GASHOLDER WHILE IN 
USE. 


Gentlemen of the Pacific Coast Gas Association: I have been re- 
quested by some of our members to explain to the Association the 
method of changing a single lift gasholder to a telescope one while in 
use. This work was done last October, for the Vallejo Gas Company, 
at Vallejo, Cal., Mr. E. C. Jones acting as Engineer, and the Bay City 
Iron Works as contractors. 

The gasholder that I changed is an old one, 40 feet in diameter by 16 
feet high, with 6 columns, 12 inches by 12 inches redwood, with wooden 
girders. 

The first thing to consider was to devise some means of keeping the 
holder in use while putting on bottom cup, as it was the only holder in 
the city and the supply of gas depended on it. By taking off the bottom 
rollers, which had to be done, it would leave the holder in a position 
where it would tip to one side and cause trouble. To overcome this and 
to keep it in position, we made some wooden rollers, about 8 inches in 
diameter, and fastened them to the columns about 2 feet 6 inches above 
the top of the wall, and put some pieces of 2-inch by 4-inch vertically 
against the side of the holder for the rollers to run on. By this means 
the holder was kept in proper position so that the cup could be put on. 

The second and most difficult part of this work to construct was to 
connect the bottom cup to the old holder. I made the bottom cupin 
six sections, of our 4-inch channel iron ; outside sheet 18 inches wide 
and the inside sheet 24 inches wide; the cup was made in the usual 
way. I riveted and bolted five sections of cup together around the old 
holder before connecting the same, and then suspended cup to the old 


holder by chains, put on a turnbuckle and drew the cup tightly around 


the holder, leaving a space of about 3 feet to be put in after the 5-sec- 
tions had been bolted to the old holder. The holes in cup: sheet had 
been punched, and with a breast drill I drilled through the old holder, 
and by a simple machine,..hereinafter described, I put thé bolts from 
the inside and nuts:on the outside. After it was all properly bolted,:T 
put in the remaining section and: bolted it up complete. In building the 


cup, the top inside sheet that bolts to holder is 2 inches smaller in, 
diameter than the bottom channel. The reason I did this was to leave: 
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1 inch space all round between bottom channel and old holder to put in 
bolts and rivets at splices. 

The third thing to do was to lengthen out columns and build staging 
across from one column to the other above the old holder to carry out- 
side lift while being constructed. I then proceeded to build the lift 
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Device for Bolting Cup Sheet to Old Gasholder. 


above old holder in the usual way that they are ali built, and after it was 
completed and rollers all on, and the top rollers of the old holder taken 
off, I lowered it with blocks and tackle fastened to each column. Great 
eare must be taken not to let the old holder get out of level in lowering 
or entering the new lift over old holder. By this process of enlarging 
the storage capacity of any gasholder, I calculate it costs about one- 
third less than it would cost by putting in a new brick tank and single 
lift holder, not counting the saving in extra ground required for an 
other holder. All these things should be taken into consideration, as 
small gas companies have to economize in every way to put their plant 
on a paying basis ; and, in my estimation, this is one of the principal 
points where a small gas company can save if they wish to enlarge their 
storage capacity. 

Machine for Putting in Bolts for a Gasholder.—This little machine 
for putting in bolts, which is a very simple one, is made of 1-inch gas 
pipe, U-shaped, with one end flattened down and split in half and a 
slot in one half of end. The bolt is slipped into this slot and put down 
underneath holder and up on inside ;. just opposite the bolt a cross is put 
on pipe, and, by means of a pointer, the hole is located, so there is no 
difficulty to enter the bolt from the inside of holder. 


Discussion. 


The President—Gentlemen, I think Mr. Fogg has displayed alto- 
gether too much modesty in writing this paper. I went to Vallejo and 
found that the gasholder tank had been constructed of sufficient diam 
eter to admit of double-lifting or treble-lifting the existing holder. I 
suggested to the superintendent that, by putting a double-lift on his 
holder, he could double his capacity at a very small expense. I believe 
he consulted the people at Mare Island, who informed him that it was 
an. impossibility ; that it could not be done. He afterward went to 
Mr. Fogg who undertook the job and completed it to his entire satis- 
faction. As he proceeded with the work, Mr. Fogg was obliged to in- 
vent tools to perform it, one of which was this tool described in this 
paper for boltivug the cup on to the bottom sheet of the holder—some- 
thing that has never been done before, I believe. I think the paper is 
particularly interesting to the small gas companies, and hope it will 
receive its merited discussion. Can Mr. Wilson tell us something 
about it? 

Mr. Wilson—I am sorry that Mr. Thomas is not here to-day. I can 
only say that the cost of a new holder would have been anywhere 
from $5,000 to $7,000, and the bill for this work was about $1,500 and 
some $200: added to the contract price. We were very well satisfied 
with the work, particularly with the price. 





Mr. Clements—I visited the works at Vallejo on Saturday last and 
was much pleased with what had been accomplished. It was a revela- 
tion to me, and I can certainly see that any small gas company can 
accomplish a great deal in the way of capacity by following the plan 
there adopted. The manner in which it was constructed throughout, 
from beginning to end, was certainly wonderful, and it is worthy the 
consideration of anybody, while it reflects great credit on Mr. Fogg’s 
originality as a mechanic. 

Mr. Fogg—I calculated to make it a first-class job, and I think it is 
as good as any that can be done. I think there are many holders in 
California that could be treated in the same way. 

Mr. Adams, of Portland—How did you punch the holes for riveting 
on the cup? 

Mr. Fogg—In the first place, we punched the holes in the original 
cup with shears upon its inner side; in the old holder we used the 
brace drill and bored right through it. 

Mr. Burrows—Was it necessary to keep the holder full during the 
time the cup was being put on; or was it allowed to rise and fall at 
night? . 

The President—The holder was allewed to rise and fall. There was 
but very little attention paid to it until very near the completion of 
the work. 


Upon motion of Mr. Britton, a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 
Fogg for his instructive paper. 


The President—The next paper is on 


GAS STOVES 


by Mr. D. Decker, of Fresno. As Mr. Decker is not present, the Sec- 
retary will read it. The Secretary read as follows: 

Electric lighting stations diagrammatically express their load factor 
during the time of operation, and indicate the greatest output of cur- 
rent by the term ‘‘ peak load.” This expression owes its birth to the 
resemblance to mountain peaks that a diagram shows of varying con- 
ditions of demand, and the highest peak is the greatest demand. This 
expression is both terse and comprehensive, and has found a place in 
our already intelligent and expressive vocabulary. 

A few years ago a diagram expressive of the output of gas from a 
central station would picture one mountain peak of gigantic size, rising 
suddenly and precipitously from a serene valley (and which might 
fitly be called the valley of depression) and as suddenly and precipi- 
tously falling into another valley of equal serenity. To overcome this 
short, sharp peak, and to accumulate force enough to scale it within 
two or three hours, the energy of the previous hours of a day was re- 
quired. 

Within the last decade this hump on our otherwise fair landscape 
has had for company in its solitude three or four others of varying 
sizes with smaller valleys between, and the ascent of ‘‘the peak”’ is no 
longer the extreme effort that it was. The gas man’s idea of tiie milen- 
nium is a day when his, to borrow a Hibernicism, ‘‘ peak load’’ will 
be diagrammatically expressed by a straight line. Then will there be 
the proper conservation of energy and the utilization of what are now 
waste forces that tend to disrupt the proper economical proportioning of 
active agencies in the manufacture and distribution of his commodity. 

To accomplish the result dreamed of should be our aim, and the best 
means of that accomplishment our study. Since God proclaimed 
fiat lua, artificial illumination only becomes a factor when Luna rules 
this sphere, and the dollars invested in providing artificial light must, 
to level the peaks, find a means to that end. Any demand that can be 
created during hours of sunshine for a consumption of gas is the be- 
ginning of the result, and heat and power furnish the means ; and, in 
the preservation of the interests committed to his care, it becomes at 
once the duty of every manager of a gas plant to discover within the 
confines of his territory an opening for that demand, in order that the 
interest burden to be returned may, like that parable in Holy Writ, 
receive from the master of the house the commendation, ‘‘ Deserving.” 

The attempt to increase day consumption, while receiving spasmodic 
notice, has not had that concerted attention which it merits, and the 
purpose of this paper will be to awaken latent thought in members to 
the end that, upon their return to their own vine and fig tree, they may 
cogitate and determine to devote at least a few waking moments to this 
most engrossing subject. There is no business in the commercial marts 
that waits for dollars to be dropped into the expectant palms of in- 
vestors, but the gas business ; and, in our western vernacular, it is be- 
coming necessary that in that respect we “ get a move on.” 

The proper way to introduce gas stoves is a much mooted question 
to-day, as it always has been ; and it is the stone wall at which most 
gas men sit and stare. Once they clear it, there is usually a fair field 
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beyond. This question, as Gen. Hancock once said of the tariff, is a 
purely local affair, and must be decided in each case by its own exigen- 
cies; but it must be decided, and speedily. Let an assumption be made 
here of the different methods, and then results contrasted. 

The energy of gas managers of olden times was largely devoted to 
the payments to stockholders of an annual dividend of 20 per cent. on 
an assumed capital stock, and every other interest was dominated to 
that accomplishment. Demand at exorbitant rates for the new illumi- 
nant made it anly necessary to manufacture all that could be made to 
meet demand. When coal oil and gasoline were introduced in compe- 
tition, and thus became factors in light, and the horizon of our hopes 
was darkened by the forbidding and awful spectre of electricity, let 
loose from the jar of God knows where, then the gas man bestirred 
himself, when his rates and dividends were perforce reduced. to find 
other markets for his product, and gas for power and fuel became the 
talisman. It is regrettable, but nevertheless true, that some gas men 
of our Association are still grasping in the outer darkness of a 20 per 
cent. expectancy, and, while pondering ponderously, electricity steals 
quietly into his fold and robs him of the chosen of his flock. 

The best method of introducing gas stoves, as I have stated before, is 
a local question. Let us canvass, however, results of two or three 
methods; but before doing so let us reason together. 

To obtain a gas consumer, a company is ordinarily willing to lay 100 
feet of main and set a meter. The investment so made, to obtain a 
problematical result, amounts to say $25 ; from sources of information, 
I glean that, in usual companies, investments in mains and meters 
represent an outlay of $50 per consumer. If a gas man could be 
assured of an increase of 100 per cent. in his consumers and his output 
by the investment of double his capital he would not take many think- 
ing hours to decide, and if at 50 per cent. of his investment he could 
double his output, his joy would be hilarious, and for 25 per cent., de- 
lirious. Yet such results can be obtained. If you have to give away 
stoves, your investment for an ordinary four burner, two-oven stove, 
would be $15, and for a water back, $25, placed. From companies im- 
parting me knowledge I learn that the average consumption of an 
ordinary gas range amounts to 1,200 cubic feet per month. Assume 
gas at $2.50 per thousand, and do a little arithmetic., Say you put out 
100 stoves; investment, $1,500; interest, 8 per cent., $120 ; total, $1,620. 
Revenue on 100 stoves, on an assumed consumption of 1,200 cubic feet 
per month, $3,600 per annum. Gross profit, $:,980. From this you 
can all figure your own profit, and to this conclusion there seems to be 
no answer. Assume once more that you have 50 consumers to a mile 
of main; doesn’t it impress you that for each gas stove placed on ex- 
isting mains you increase your sale per mile just that much, and lessen 
just that much your per cent. of leakage, and increase the earning 
capacity of your plant. 

The gas men have in their possession to-day the lamp of Aladdin, but 
stand before the cave of treasure, trembling and crying with fear of de- 
molition from a pursuing phantom, and yet afraid to rub the lamp that 
will give thefortune. The gas stove is the gas man’s hope, and he 
should pin his faith to it. 

It matters little after all whether the stoves are rented, sold'or given 
away. What you want to do is to get them into the houses of your 
customers. Study your own situation. Begin, if you please, on a 
proposition of lowering rates to compete with any predominant fuel 
and success will crown your efforts. 

In almost every business men are willing to spend large sums of 
money in advertising, and attracting thereby public notice tothe article 
they have for sale, and on a stock of goods anticipate, or are satisfied 
with, a return of 10 per cent. per annum over and above ordinary ex- 
penses. It may be fair to assume that in giving away stoves we are 
spending that amount of money in advertising ; but, on the other hand, 
it is not every company that is financially able to give away 100 stoves. 
Then the plan of selling at cost suggests itself, or the bearing of one 
half of the expense with your customer who is going to immediately 
return you a fair percentage on your investment. 

The use of gas for purposes of power and heat will before long ab 
sorb all other means to the same end. The masses of people require 
education in its use; first, to overcome grounded and groundless 
prejudices which have been cemented by 50 years of constant abuse 
from an ignorant and at times a venal press, and also to overcome the 
stupidity, if nothing worse, of irresponsible servants. But all this or 
more is possible to the gas man of to-day, for his whole life and educa 
tion consist in overcoming prejudices and smoothing the wrinkled brow 
of the careworn consumer, who makes his own life and others miserable 
by a too serious contemplation of a gas bill. 

The slogan of the gas man should be ‘‘no smoke, no ashes ;” and he 





can prove that economy belongs to the use of hiscommodity. The best 
seller of a gas stove is the contented consumer. Careful scrutiny should 
be given to each stove before placing. It should be kept in repair and 
adjusted occasionally. The amount of gas should be contrasted with 
the amount of coal used for the same purposes. When the mercury is 
running riot and trying to climb over the top of the glass, the energies 
of the attractive gas man should be devoted to expatiation on the merits 
of a stove that heats without heating the cook and polluting the atmo- 
sphere by a too frequent déposit of smoke on the walls. My fellow- 
laborers in the vineyard, you may look hard for an undue percentage 
of unaccounted-for gas, you may attempt to squeeze more cubic feet or 
candle power out of a pound of coal, you may minimize labor, but you 
are missing that nugget of silver and gold if you fail to introduce a de- 
mand for gas stoves; for itis the mine of wealth, the panacea for all 
the ills that the gas works has fallen heir to of late. 

It is remembered no doubt by many members of the Association 
when gas stoves were first placed on the market, and it will also be re- 
membered how inefficient 4nd unreliable they were as a rule, and it is 
a good deal the prejudice created by the use of inefficient stoves that we 
are compelled to-day to counteract. Therapid stride in gas appliances 
is best evidenced by a glance at the advertising column of agas journal 
of to-day, and a contemplation of the catalogues that one receives from 
manufacturers; and the major portion of these are devoted to that 
hump that I first called your attention to. 

And now, in conclusion; when you get home, make a dia- 
gram similar to the foregoing suggestion, the first being an ideal 
one, and the second resembling yours, and say to yourself, be- 
fore the next meeting of the P. C. G. A. “I will have a line 
that will nearly approach the ideal.” Then will be said unto you by 
your Directors, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant ; thou hast 
been faithful in a few things, thou shalt be ruler over many things.” 


Discussion. 


The President—I am sure the question of day consumption is very 
near to every gas man’s heart, and I hope that every one will add his 
mite to the discussion. 

Mr. Crockett—We are having quite an experience with gas stoves. 
At the time I suggested to our people the loaning of stoves I did not 
know that thing was being done in Paris. In connection with Mr. 
Eichbaum’s Company, we had been struggling along for a great many 
years with gas stoves and found it almost impossible to do anything 
with them. We could sell gas grates, but when it came to cooking 
ranges it was impossible to sell them at all. I looked over our Com- 
pany’s books only to find we were losing about $500 per month in try- 
ing to put out gas stoves. We tried in every way to induce people to 
buy them, but we were always met with the objection that they al- 
ready had a stove and did not want to pay for another. I then sug- 
gested to our people we should try the experiment of loaning gas 
stoves. They said to me, ‘‘ How much is that going to cost?’’ I said,. 
‘$50,000. They said, ‘‘That is a tremendous amount of money.” I 
said, ‘‘ We will show you how much every gas stove ought to burn, 
and we will write off 25 per cent. every year for losses, and even then 
we should make a profit ranging from 25 tu 30 per cent. on the invest- 
ment.” They eventually concluded it would be a good business to 
engage in, and we thereupon ordered a large number of gas stoves. 
Previously, in two years, we put out only 237 gas ranges of different 
sizes, but within six months after we started on the loan system we 
had applications for stovés so far ahead that it was impossible to fill 
them. We put out 1,250 stoves in less than six months, and we could 
have put out more than 2,500 if we had had the stoves in time and had 
sufficient men to put them up. 

Our system has been this: When a customer applies for a gas stove 
we have his account examined on the book in order to ascertain if he 
is a good customer and one who is responsible. We make him sign a 
receipt on the book for the stove, agreeing to return it in case he wishes 
to cease using it, in fair order, barring reasonable wear and tear. 
Every time he moves from a place he must notify us. We found that 
plan worked very well. After we had invested about $50,000 we con- 
cluded to stop for a while, not because we do not believe in it (for we 
do thoroughly believe in it), but in order to ascertain how many of 
these stoves would come back to us, and in what condition, as well as 
to ascertain what the extra cost: would be in case we had to reset them. 
We do get the stoves back occasionally, some people saying they are 
too expensive, while others move, and still others go to other places. 
We have people coming to the office to-day begging us to let them 
have stoves again. Since we have ceased loaning gas stoves we find 


that we can sell them. Last week we sold 22 ranges, which would 
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have been a phenomenal business a few years ago. It simply shows 
tlrat people have got into-the way of using them and insist on having 
them. * A while ago I mentioned the reports of the Paris Gas Com- 
pany, atid ‘I see that Mr. Jones has made an abstract from the report, 
whith is as follows : 

From an. abstract of the report of the Paris Gas Company for 1895, it. 
was shown that the total amount of gas sent.out was 10,979, 126,000 
cubie feet, an increase of 360,049,000 feet, amounting to 3.3 per cent. 
The day consumption for the year 1895 was 3,326,338,000 cubic feet, as 
against 3,086, 180,000 cubic feet for the year 1894. The day consump- 
tion was 30.29 per cent. of the total consumption, while 67 per cent. of 
the total increase for the year was in day consumption. Some time 
ago the Paris Gas Company adopted the plan of gratuitously loaning 
gas stoves, and, during the year 1895, there were so placed 39,439 ; at 
the end of the year there were in use, on the loan system, 214,386 gas 
stoves. That shows what they are doing in Paris. Of course, Paris is 
a very Jarge city. The gas stoves that have come back to us which we 
had to clean and repair, have occasioned us very little difficulty, be- 
cause we immediately take off the nickel plated fittings and dip the 
stove in lye, which cleans every portion of it thoroughly. Then we 
blacken it again and the stove is perfectly good and ready to send out 
atonce. The only place that we see any particular loss is in the tin 
drip pans. Many times they come back in such bad condition that we 
have to retin them. Our experience with gas stoves is very satisfac- 
tory, and as soon as we move from this office we intend to go into the 
business immediately, and pursue it as arduously as we did before. I 
think gur experience is a good lesson to every gas company. You can 
do it if you will take care of them. We have a man who goes around 
and examines the stoves, teaching people how to use them and handle 
them, and at the same time we keep track of them. We have our 
numbers on them, the same as we have on the meters. We have an 
account of them and where they are, and we have not lost any stoves 
yet. . 

The President—I believe Mr. Osborn, of Santa Cruz, has adopted 
the plan of loaning gas stoves. 

Mr. Osborn—I can’t say that we have exactly a plan of loaning 
stoves. Upon going to Santa Cruz I found the people there knew 
nothing about gas for fuel ; it was a strictly electrical light town, and 
the gas mains were not extended much in the residence district of the 
town; in fact, there were few mains in the outside districts. I have 
placed 31 gas stoves this summer and they are giving perfect satisfac- 
tion. But I doubt the advisability of continuously loaning gas stoves, 
for this reason: As Mr. Decker said in his paper, if you get one con- 
sumer on every 100 feet of pipe you may consider yourself well off. In 
the small towns and these garden places the residences are three or four 
hundred feet apart, and the consumers must put up some of that cost, 
because the company cannot be expected to do it. A stove will cost be- 
tween $15 and $16. That is, the stove will cost me $12.25, set down in 
our town, and it will cost $3 or $4 to set it up, on an average. It is 
true you are extending your main system all that time, but the question 
of loaning gas stoves is a large item of expense. It would appear to me 
that there should be a cheaper stove gotten up that would do the work. 
A gas stove is a fine piece of furniture as compared with a wood or coal 
range, but I think that something more economical would do better. 
In our climate, for about nine months in the year, it is cool in the 
morning, and it requires a fire to tone up the air. Everyone of these 
stoves that we place can be used as an auxiliary to the wood stove, and 
I have found that it works successfully. They can work it up in con- 
nection with the hot water back in either stove, and they can use it in 
connection with the wood range. I have a case where two families are 
cooking on one stove, and use two meters. When the lady of one fam 
ily gets through she turns off her meter, and the other turns hers on, 
and they are all happy. 

Mr. Crockett—A small stove that is used as an auxiliary can be pur- 
chased for $7. It has two holes on top, a boiler and a little oven. 
They have been brought out recently, and they can be used to great 
advantage where coal or wood stoves are used. 

Mr. Steinmann—We had between $8,000 to $9,000 invested in stoves, 
and loaned them out to consumers at 50 cents a month. Those who 
used the stoves for cooking purposes used them right along, while 
those who used them for heating purposes only use them in the winter 
months only, and we have not charged some of them for the stoves. 
We found that after five or six years’ use they would say that we 
ought to give them the stove, and we did so. Now we sell them at 
cost and put themin. Werun pipe and put in the stove, and are sup- 
plying stoves with perfect satisfaction where ladies are doing their own 
work. Where they have a servant we hear some complaint. We have 








a demand for stoves with two burners, for about $3, and three burners 
for about $6. We are putting them in at actual cost. Ata recent 
meeting of our Board of Directors, they discussed whether it would 
not be a better plan to give them out for day consumption on separate 
meters, and where we are selling gas now for $2.50 we are considering 
whether we cannot give it for cooking purposes at $1.50. I am inclined 
to think we will try that at Sacramento, because it is very warm there, 
and there are a great many shop people who want a quick fire. I 
think we have from 1,500 to 2,000 stoves in Sacramento now, and by 
offering extra inducements we can increase the daylight consumption. 

Mr. Gregory—We fasten a two-burner stove right on a wood stove, 
and they work in conjunction. I set the stove up for about $5, in- 
cluding piping and everything of that sort. We think we will get our 
gas down to about $2.25 in the fall. 

Mr. Wharton, of Fairhaven, Wash.—In considering gas stoves we 
have to look after locality, or rather the conditions which confront us 
in a locality. We have a great deal of lumber on the Sound, being 
surrounded by a forest of trees. There are numerous siw mills rig‘it 
in our cities, and the refuse and slabs from those saw mills are retailed 
on the street at 75 cents a big two horse load, delivered. It makes 
splendid fuel, and we consequently have a great competitor there in 
the way of wood. Our Company took up the introduction of gas stoves 
three years ago, and I zealously worked to push it, and with much 
energy. I first tried to sell the stoves, and found it was absolutely 
impossible with us. I then brought the matter before our Directors, 
who allowed me the privilege of renting the stoves, aud after pursuing 
that policy for a short while I found it would not work. I then asked 
them to permit me to donate the stoves, which they allowed me to do. 
Our first year I put out 36 stoves in one season, furnishing them and 
setting them up without any expense. In the winter season they re- 
quire more heat in the kitchen than a gas stove will give, and they 
came back to us, because it makes it very expensive to use a gas heater 
in connection with the wood, where the latter fuel is so cheap. It has 
consequently been a very difficult matter for us to push the gas stove 
interests. In May last I started in with renewed interest, and I have 
this season only worked these auxiliary stoves of two or three burners, 
and during the summer I put cut about 50 of them, with fairly good 
success. We charge, at our plant, $1.75 for fuel gas, and $2 for a light 
supply, and even at $1.75 per thousand as fuel, in competition with 
wood (and desirable wood, too), we find that yas for fuel is not a suc- 
cess. One reason why we do not have greater success with gas as fuel 
is that the climate with us is cool, and some artificial heat is desirable 
even in the summer mornings. That is one reason why you people 
down this way, and more particularly further south, have greater ad- 
vantage over us, in your warm climate. I have not had an opportunity 
to test the consumption of a gas stove, for the reason that when one 
goes in with us it is an auxiliary stove, and the gas range is not used 
exclusively. In three instances, however, I had a chance to make that 
test, because there is no other stove in use where they are used, and I 
think I have a record here of those three. One of those consumes 
$50 worth per year, one $42 worth, and one $36 worth, with gas at 
$1.75 per thousand. The $42 instance was in my own residence, and 
there it rans much higher than an average of 1,200 feet. It runs over 
3,000 feet on an average. 

Mr. Crockett—We set about 500 meters on these stoves when we first 
put them out. We estimated the consumption would be about 1,250 
each per month. When we got the meter statements in, we found the 
average about 1,140 feet, after going over them very carefully. That 
was the average consuniption of the stoves that we had meters on. 

Mr. Britton—In Oakland we have considerably over a thousand 
stoves that are on separate meters. The average consumption for the 
last three years has been between 1,100 and 1,400 feet per month per 
stove. Some stoves having water backs run up to $10 or $12 per month, 
wh:le others do not consume more than 50 cents worth per month, where 
they have light teas and luncheons. As Mr. Decker said in his paper, 
they will average about 1,200 feet per month per stove. In Oakland 
we put up a stove at a fixed price. We tried all sorts of plans and now 
place a 4-burner stove for $12, that is all connected and with a separate 
meter, making separate runs necessary from the front of the house, or 
from the kitchen drop, as we can get the best pressure. During June 
we placed 89 stoves and the month of July will reach about the same 
figure. Our increase in stoves for the past year, up to June, was 280. 
We sell gas at $1.75 per 1,000 for that purpose. We have done no 
special work except to advertise them. We did have oneextra solicitor 
in the month of June, and for that month only. We find that one 
poor stove will do more damage to a gas company than a dozen good 
ones will overcome, and it is necessary to see that a stove is in thorough 
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working condition and that it is properly adjusted for the variable 
pressures. In San Francisco it is of course variable, but it is not so 
bad in our city—of course there are variable pressures, depending 
upon the size of the mains, etc. I have taken out many old stoves and 
given people new stoves for them. I have often forgotten to enter up 


the amount of the bill where I found that the person was a good talker |. 


and advertiser. In that way it pays. 

I don’t think small gas companies can afford to put out capital in 
stoves as can be done in San Francisco or Oakland. In these latter 
places the companies have a surplus capital which invested in stoves 
brings them good returns; but it is too much to ask of a little com- 
pany, that is jogging slowly along, to invest $4,000 or $5,000 and get 
back only a percentage on the cost. Careful attention to your stoves, 
scrutinizing them carefully before they go out, and looking to them 
afterwards, will produce good returns. I make it a point to pay spe- 
cial attention to them, and of sending to every place that I hear the 
least complaint from about a stove, and I give them any part of a 
stove that is injured. I let a man spend a whole day in adjusting that 
stove. Doing that will sell more stoves for you than all the advertis- 
ing youcan do. We have found that a pressure of 15-tenths answers 
all purposes. 

Mr. Burrows—I would like Mr. Adams to give us his experience in 
Portland. 

Mr. Adams—My experience in Pottland is that it has been a failure 
thus far. We started to rent stoves and charged them at cost price. 
Now we propose to adopt the plan of giving them away, and before we 
get through Iam in hopes that we may be able to get a few stoves at 
work. I think we have about 200 ranges connected with separate me- 
ters, but we should have about 2,000. We can get wood at $2.25 a 
cord, and between the cheap wood and the careless Chinaman it is 
very hard to introduce gas stoves. 

Mr. Powers—An important question arises in connection with this 
subject about which I would like to make an inquiry of Mr. Crockett, 
as he has probably had the most experience. We have recently re- 
duced our price and made a uniform rate for fuel and light. Hereto- 
fore we have had a different rate for fuel gas, and we have set a fuel 
meter invariably. The question that now arises with us is as to 
whether we shall continue the plan of using or setting a separate me- 
ter for fuel, which of course adds to the expense; or shall we make 
gas at a uniform rate for fuel and light, using only one meter? It is 
quite an important matter to us, and I would like to hear the views of 
Mr. Crockett upon the subject. 

Mr. Crockett—I would say that when we contemplated this thing we 


originally had the idea of selling gas at 10 per cent. discount for power | 


and fuel ; but when we loaned the stoves we found we were going to 
invest a great deal of money, and then came to the conclusion that, re- 
ducing the cost to $1.75, when loaning the stoves to people, we would 
make no difference in the rate, and we did not set: so many meters. In 
our contract we simply have it stated that they agree to pay us at the 
rate of $1.75, in consideration of our loaning the stove to them. The 
agreement is here, if you would like to look at it. 

Mr. Osborn—That is a very important item, and it is a question in 
my mind if it pays to set the second meter. An ordinary stove requires 
a five light meter, and your expense is nearly one-half more in getting 
your stove, and I doubt if the half a dollar more which you get for 
your illuminating gas would pay you for that work of extra pipmg and 
meter connection. It will not pay. An important question is getting 
the consumer thoroughly acquainted: with the gas stove. I always 
make it a point to go myself and teach them every point about the 
stove, and if it is possible to take along a very nice steak and broil it 
for them; they are delighted with that. Thatis a good plan. They 
are delighted with it in our town, and I am satisfied that not one of 
them will be taken out this winter, and they are all delighted with 
their stoves: 

Mr. Gregory—I would like to ask if it is necessary to set more than 
a three light meter for every stove. 

Mr. Osborn—Several companies recommend five lights. 

Mr. Clements—Mr. President, I have not had very much experience 
with the gas stove, as we have plenty of cheap fuel in. our little place. 
We have every condition that would prompt us to put the work for- 
ward if it were not for the fact that wood fuel is so much cheaper 
than gas with us. Our gas is pretty high, being pretty well up in the 
Sierra Nevada, at the hot end of the Sacramento Valley, where the 
thermometer ranges to 110, and it would not be very much of an effort 
to get a lady to take a gas stove and use it. In our town we have 


usually put in a gas stove by running the extra service and making 
I was very much pleased to see that our friend 


no charge for that. 





Osborn has displayed his usual energy in setting up these stoves. 
Since our organization was perfected, Mr. Osborn has shown himself 
to be a hard worker, and I have ever known him to be a wholehearted 
and generous man. I find that he has gone every other member one 
better by giving his customers a beefsteak. (Laughter ) 


On motion of Mr. Clements, duly seconded, a vote of thanks was 
tendered to Mr. Decker for his paper. 


The President—We will now listen to a short paper on 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE GAS METER, 


by Mr. C. H. Dickey, of Baltimore, Md., one of our Eastern members. 
As Mr. Dickey is unable to be with us this year the Secretary will read 
his paper. 

The Secretary here read Mr. Dickey’s paper, as follows : 


It is no easy task to write on the Darwinian theory of the gas meter. 
We ask ourselves at times. I dare say, ‘‘ Why was it ever made, and 
for what purpose is it here?’ Could the meter speak to the public it 
would, perhaps, ask the same questions ; but as it is only tin and brass, 
poor thing, it cannot give expression to such sentiments, and remains 
discreetly silent, allowing the great public—the innocent public—to 
ask such questions for it. 

To most people it is a puzzle. All kinds and conditions of people 
have treated this wonderful piece of mechanism with contempt; and, 
taking the experience of all the energetic gas engineers, and, in fact, 
all connected with the gas interests in this country, volumes could be 
written of the immense trouble caused by this harmless, yet most use- 
ful, tin box called the meter. Trouble to the housewife by the un- 
thinking head of the family, who finds fault with the size of the gas 
bill, without stopping to think that, perhaps, a ton of coal has been saved 
during the month, where a dollar or two extra has been expended in 
the use of the gas stove. Trouble to the fair and lovely girl who keeps - 
the hall light burning late at night while she sits in blissful ignorance 
of the time in the darkened parlor with her future helpmate for life. 
They need no meter, and they forget the existence of this creature in 
the cellar. They need no light except that emanating from their own 
souls. ‘‘Two hearts that beat as one,” they forget that, perhaps, 
Mamma is reading above, and that the hall light in addition is con- 
suming gas slowly, but surely. 

. And so I might go on enumerating many causes why trouble to the 
gas meter is brought about ; but, true to its standard, it is ever indul 
gent, and I am sure regrets the everlasting trouble that is heaped upon 
the long suffering gas man. 

The existence of the meter, to most of our people throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, is known only as a device to rob and 
plunder them of.their hard earned money. Could they but pause a 
moment and reflect, as the meter can in the silent hours, and review 
all the stages it has gone through to bring it to its standard of perfec- 
tion, they would, without doubt, realize that it is a wonderful thing. 

The question can be safely asked, ‘‘ What does our merchant, and in 
fact, any one having the slightest business knowledge whatever, mean 
by such a lack of knowledge of the very first principles of business ?” 

All things are done in decency and order, from the farmer who tills 
the land to the great merchant who ships his goods throughout all the 
land. Measure by measure, weight by weight, we buy our flour, coal, 
and, in fact, everything required for the household consumption, on 
faith and trust in the man with whom we are dealing. 

All things are measured out to us, and in sober thought is it possible 
for any one to believe that a meter will not fulfill its destiny with that 
honesty with which only a perfectly constructed piece of mechanism 
can do? 


‘*T am a thing of many parts, 
» But I cannot capture hearts, 
Because I simply tell the truth. 


‘* T am ever in the cellar on my shelf, 
And have a very good opinion of myself, 
Because I simply tell the truth. 


‘* When servants stay up late at eke 
Or papa comes in just a little tight 
I cannot help but tell the truth, 


‘* And so it goes the whole year round, 
I am indeed a register profound, 
I tell the truth, because I must, 
And from that truth then comes the dust : 
Be it silver or be 1t gold, 
It is the price at which the gas is sold.”’ 


The meter can with truth and honesty say that it would never have 
been brought into existence had not the progress of the 19th century 
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brought forward to the public the use of gas, which, from its early 
stages to the present time, has been one continuous growth; and to-day 
that industry has reached a magnitude far in advance in all its appoint- 
ments of any other business of the world. 

The subject of lighting and the use of gas for various purposes of to- 
day has placed it where it belongs, and given to the gas meter that as 
surance which all more or less devoutly wish for, a long lease of life. 
- Itis particularly interesting to me at this time, in writing this paper, 
to have you note that I am a Baltimorean ! and to the credit of Balti- 
‘more belongs the first gas charter ever issued in these States, in 1817, 
although, like all new inventions, it was a few years before practical 
results were demonstrated. Through the courtesy of Mr. H. C. Slaney, 
I am informed that the first meters known to be manufactured in the 
United States were made in the city of Baltimore, in the year 1832, and 
from that early conception of the necessity of registering gas, by which 
the old wet meter was used, with its numerous disadvantages, there 
sprang an industry that has grown to its present proportions, and pre- 
sents the gas companies to day an absolutely correct measure for the 
‘gas given to their consumers, which is without doubt the most fair and 
equitable registration for goods sold that exists to-day in any branch of 
the manufacturing industry. 

From the early stages of the old wet meter there sprang into life, in 
the early fifties; what is known as the slide-valve, dry gas meter. 

Again, the first station meter found its birth in Baltimore, in 1826, 
when a meter, 48 inches in diameter by 26 inches long, was sufficient to 
register the gas at the works of the company. 

You will, therefore, readily see why a Baltimorean is more or less 
proud of the situation in the gas industry, as his city has seen the first 
gas charter, and witnessed the gas meter born into these United States, 
in the city in which he dwells. 

It will be useless for me to take up your time in enumerating the va- 
rious attempts to produce the gas meter in this country—the ups and 
downs of the enterprising men who undertook to manufacture these ar- 
ticles ; but it is sufficient for me to congratulate all the enterprising 
manufacturers of this country on the success to which this article, so 
grossly and unjustly condemned by the public, has been brought. 

In its high grade of material, its perfection in workmanship, and in 
the honest conviction of all connected with the gas industry that fair, 
honest and just rights are meted out to the public by the gas meter, 
they are to be congratulated, notwithstanding the public protest to the 
contrary. (Applause.) 

On motion of Mr. Britton, duly seconded, the thanks of the Associa- 
tion were tendered Mr. Dickey for his paper, on which there was no 
discussion. 

The Chair then announced the appointment of Mr. John A. Britton 
as the representative of the Association at the exhibition of gas appli- 
ances, to be held in New York in 1897. 


ANOTHER TELEGRAM. 


. The Secretary then read the following telegram of regret from ex- 

President Quilty : 
Gan JOsE, CAL., July 21, 1896. 

E. C. Jones, President P. C. G. A., San Francisco, Cal.: Critical ill- 
ness wife prevents my attendance. Best wishes for successful meeting 
and high-class banquet. (Signed) C. W. QUILTY. 

On motion, duly seconded, the Amociation then adjourned until 10 
o'clock of Wednesday morning. 





SECOND Day-—MORNING SESSION. 


The Association was called to order at 10 o'clock, with President 
Jones in the chair. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE OHIO ASSOCIATION. 

A communication from the Ohio Gas Association, signed by Jerome 
Penn, President, was here read by the Secretary, expressing regret at 
being unable to attend this session of the Pacific Coast Gas Association. 

The President—We will now listen to thé reading of the paper by 
Mr. John A. Britton, of Oakland, Cal., on — 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP. 


Gentlemen: Municipal ownership, in its broadest sense, means much 
more than most of us are inclined to consider. Like the rocks of a 
barren coast that confront the seamen unexpectedly from a fog envel- 
éped atmosphere, municipal ownership stauds out as a menace at the 
present time to all industries, and, by reason of the peculiar condition 
of American finances, practically surrounds them by the fog of uncer- 
tainty. 

East of the Rocky Mountains, this subject has engrossed the atten- 





tion of the most careful thinkers in the gas and electric lighting pro- 
fessions, and has awakened the eloquence of all who deem it their 
duty to protect the industries which have been committed to their 
care. 

Within the past two years, ‘ewan on the subject of municipal 
ownership has assumed vast proportions, and constitutes, at the present 
time, a library of itself ; on the one hand, the apponents presenting 
clear. lucid and argumentative reasons why it should not exist, backed 
by figures unanswerable in their exactness; the library of the pro- 
ponents, on the other hand, consisting of vapid mouthings of monopo- 
listic degradation of labor, gold trusts and the usual tirades against 
capital, whether existing in corporate or individual hands, declaiming 
of the helpless laborer, and resorting to the clap-trap of political 
speeches to influence the public mind. 

‘**Municipal ownership” should be termed ‘‘ Municipal Theft ;” for, 
reasonably considered, it can be classed in ng other way. Itis nothing 
more or less than legitimatized confiscation of property, and in a man- 
ner and by a means that if resorted to as individuals against indi- 
viduals, would be sufficient ground for the use of force of arms to re- 
sist. It is simply monstrous and intolerable. 

Municipal ownership has developed into a disease upon the body 
politic, and, in common with diseases of the human body, should be 
properly diagnosed to determine the cause that the remedy may be at 
hand. 

I am free to confess that municipal ownership owes its birth largely 
to the intolerable and intolerant charges that have been exacted in 
times past by some corporations. The collection of wealth in the hands 
of many or few needs at the present time an apology from any fair 
thinking citizen of this Republic, and that the desire for the accumula- 
tion of unwarrantable wealth from the masses is responsible to a large 
extent for the present agitation cannot be denied. 

In the assumption, however, of such a condition, it does not in any 
manner relieve the public of the onus of tlie attempt at confiscation, 
unwarranted!y, of properties in which they have no share, and are en- 
titled to no special benefits from. 

The agitation of municipal ownership comes as a rule in all locali- 
ties from the unthinking masses, who are lead by demagogues having 
a desire for power, and not from any good which may accrue to the 
State, county or municipality in which they exist. 

It is a truism that the true laborer is never an agitator. The busy 
hands and active brains engaged in the amassing of a sufficiency for 
the support of those dependent upon them have no time to waste in the 
discussion of questions involving the abridgments of the rights of 
others. 

‘The idle hand and irresponsible brain are pregnant with imagined 
wrongs, and from them come the agitations which move the founda- 
tions of government and society. 

As a rule, opposition to general legitimate interests is the ill-fashioned 
and untimely bora child of jealously, nurtured in the womb of de- 
spair, nursed at the breast of passion, and cradled in the home of dis- 
satisfaction, becoming as a rule, in our free government, a horror to 
contemplate. 

That one man or class of men should, by a superiority of brain 
power, rise to prominence or wealth, seems to this child of jealousy 
unwarranted and unnatural. From the low depths of his intelligence 
it does not seem possible that one man should surpass another. 

He becomes a firm believer in the maxim that all men are created 
free and equal, and it does not occur to him that the creation on an 
equality does not forever determine the position of men or capital. It 
is more than a difficult task to discuss at the present time this question 
of municipal ownership. 

The subject has within the past month received more than the usual 
attention given to any public subject, both at the hands of Associations 
similar to this, and at the hands of Associations having interests like 
ours in common. 

At the meeting of the Western Gas Association, held in May last, it 
was exhaustively discussed by the brightest minds in the profession, 
and again, at the meeting of the Street Lighting Convention, held in 
New Haven on June 18 and 19, the major portion of the time of that 
convention was devoted to a discussion involving this subject ; and 
right here it seems becoming to invite your attention to the differences 
existing between the Western Gas Association and the Street Lighting 
Convention, in the manner and methods of the discussion. 

The Western Gas Association presented and discussed this serious 
quession in papers and arguments that. were dignified, courteous and 
conservative, as became men of mark, having millions entrusted to 
their care, and as became men who had known what it was to stand in 
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the ranks of labor and, step by step, to find their way, by their own 
efforts, intellects and advantages, to a position where they were called 
upon to preserve the capital which protected them as laborers, and as 
men who had the welfare of those associated with them, from the low 

est to the highest, at heart—such men as could be safely trusted with 
the government of the nation, and who are respected because of the 
positions into which their genius has led them ; for nature is the most 
exacting equalizer of all, and finds for men the proper level to which 
they are entitled. 

Look back upon that picture and then at this, and contrast with the 
conservativeness, the dignity and the courtesy, the vapid mouthings of 
oue who read a paper before the Lighting Convention, who consumed 
the time and patience of those who listened to him with a dissertation 


upon the dishonesty of men ; who started out to make an argument by | 
the condemnation of those who. happened to disagree with his ideas ; 


who seemed to think that every man associated with any corporation 
was dishonest by nature, by birth and at heart ; and who was appar- 
ently sincere in what he said. It was his belief, at least. 

And because men, particularly during the past 40 years, have been 
compelled to listen to such rantings and mouthings from every irre- 
sponsible crank, who consider that every man, woman and child asso 
ciated with corporation interests are dishonest, untruthful, and devoted 
principally to the obtaining of money under false pretenses, it seems to 
me that it is time for the maligned gas man to arise, assert his rights 
and his prerogatives, and take steps to prevent that wholesale abuse of 
him which is becoming offensive and unwarranted. The animadver- 
sions of treacherous foes should be silenced, and in such a way as to be 
unmistakable in its character. 

To discuss ‘‘ Municipal Ownership” calmly, in the face of the abuse 
showered upon the fraternity, is well nigh impossible, and to consider 
a proposition whereby a government proposes to impair the obligation 
of a contract arouses, naturally, antagonistic feelings, disturbs the 
body politic and paves the way for the disruption of all that seems 
secure; and yet, when the subject is considered in all its lights, the 
impairment of the obligation of a contract is precisely what is meant, 
and nothing more or less, when a municipality presumes to enter 
into a business that it has already agreed shall be performed by 
another. 

The granting of a franchise or right, which in this State at least is 
regarded as property and assessed as such by every assessor, implies 
the right to transact the business for which the franchise is granted, 
subject, however, at all times, to the proper regulations of thé munici- 
pality by which it is granted. And in the pursuance of the rights so 
granted it is common for individuals or corporations possessing such 
right to expend, in the business for which it is organized, sums of 
money commensurate with the demands of the municipality in which 
the business is situated. 

Works are built, more or less costly in their nature, pipes are laid in 
the ground, poles or wires extended in the streets. Men and women 
who have implicit faith in the justness of our free American govern- 
ment invest their money in the stock of such corporations, and are 
justly entitled to receive a reasonable return upon the same, and no 
more. 

They have implicit confidence in the provisions of the laws which 
they or their ancestors have made, and which are intended for the 
preservation of property interests. 

They believe in that fundamental principle of American government 
which states that confiscation of property, without due compensation 
therefor, is forbidden; and yet, what nearer approaches confiscation 
of property without due compensation than the opposition of a munici- 
pal corporation in a business that can never bé classed as one of the 
necessaries of life? 

By such ruinous competition, begotten in the hot-bed of anarchy and 
communism, destruction of property of citizens of the municipality 
must and does necessarily ensue ; and yet the intelligent, but unthink- 
ing, taxpayer sits idly by and allows the property of his fellow-man to 
be taken from him without a protest, caring only as long as his in- 
terests are not disturbed. The selfishness of mankind is responsible for 
most of its injustices. 

I am neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but I venture to 
predict that, should municipal ownership of the luxuries and unneces- 
saries of life become established, the frightened cries of multitudes will 
ring out from the desolation of destroyed municipalities, when, by the 
looting of mercenary politicians, this fair land is stripped of its beauty 
and sustenance and becomes a prey to the hungry hordes of office 
seekers who know no other law. than that of self. . 

The proposition of the — by earns bodies of the 








control of all the functions now performed by private capital is an out- 
rage upon common justice and common sense, and will have a greater 
tendency to disrupt our boasted commonwealth than any other factor 
that can be introduced as a disturbing element, and the guarantee of 
personal liberty must be withdrawn. 

‘It seems to me that this question has been discussed too mildly by 
the adherents of invested capital, and that the arguments have been 
based upon a comparative showing of the cost of a plant municipally 
conducted and one conducted by private control, and that too little 
stress has been laid at all times upon the rights possessed by capital, 
however invested. 

The man who has by daily toil developed his muscles, he of the 
broad back and strong arm, who, by the sweat of his brow, makes 
bread for his mates, rates himself at all times as a capitalist entitled to 
his per diem, and the rate of his earning capacity represents his value 
to the world. His ability to control a certain stipulated revenue is the 
basis of his worth, and he is always paid what he earns in the measure 
of his capacity. 

From a contact of nearly a quarter of a century with the laboring 
classes I make the assertion that at no time is labor compelled to wait 
on its earning capacity for its due reward. The honest, sober and in- 
dustrious laborer can and always will find a market for his commodity, 
which is his brain and muscle. The irresponsible laborer, the man who 
frequents the beer hall, who loafs about the corners of the streets, who 
spends what little he earns in debauchery and the gratifications of the 
sensual appetite, who sacrifices his manhood to his passions—he is the 
man to declaim largely on the injustice of capital, grinding monopo!- 
ists and corporations: and he finds a ready mouthpiece in that irrespon- 
sible element of society whose hand is against every man’s. But the 
honest laborer, whose home is his palace, whose wife and children are 
his sole thought and pride, finds no reason to declaim on street corners 
or in beer halls against the capital which makes his home possible. 

If the laborer, therefore, is entitled to his interest on his value, the 
clerk, the cashier and the manager are entitled, by reason of their 
grades of responsibility, to the interest on their values established by 
the exigencies of their positions, I submit, by what right, legal or mor- 
al, can that capital, which makes the employment of labor possible, be 
deprived of its just right to earn an adequate return ; and yet that is 
just what municipal ownership means—a deprivation of the right of 
capital. 

If I were a lexicographer I would have to define municipal owner- 
ship as ‘‘An arrogant assumption of supposed power,” for there is no 
rule of God or man that justifies the course now being adopted at the 
behest of the ignorant few to the detriment of the many. 

Not very long ago I had occasion to discuss at one time the side of 
capital in opposition to confiscation, before the Board of Trustees of the 
city of Alameda, and feeling that arguments I had occasion to make at 
that time are, and always will be, applicable to this question at issue, I 
submit a few of the statements then made. 

It is a usual thing for any municipality to invite and encourage any 
business which may bring to it capital and the employment of labor, 


and any action of any government which would drive from its midst 


such capital and such employment of labor is certainly to be depre- 
cated. 

The engagement, by municipalities in industries, which properly be- 
long to private capital, would tend to the throwing out and breaking 
down of any attempt on the part of capital to interest itself in the 
building up of a city. 

The protection of capital and the protection of labor are duties of 
governmental bodies far above and beyond that of any other sphere in 
which they may work. The destruction of capital means the destruc- 
tion of labor. The protection of capital means the protection of labor. 
One is as much dependent upon the other as the life of plants is de- 
pendent upon the sunshine. 

If it can be reasonably demonstrated that municipal capital, wrested 
from the property owner, and which has been acquired by him through 
his own exertions and toil, can be used again to his benefit, then no ar- 
gument can offset it; but if, on the other hand, it can. be proven that 
the wrestings of the earnings of labor are to be used by political bodies 
for that which cannot resultin benefit to the average taxpayer and land 
owner, then I say, and say positively, that no board of trustees, coun- 
cil or board of supervisors, controlling any district, has a moral or le- 
gal right to take that money and use it for the benefit of the few to the 
detriment of the many. . 

‘ The history of municipal ownership throughout the United States 
and in Great Britain has been a record of misreprésentation of facts, 
made, not by governmental bodies, but by interested employees, whose 
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desire to make a favorable showing, with reference to the cost of indus- 
tries engaged in by municipality, leads them to pervert facts, to present 
arguments which are fallacious, and, to speak plainly, in most cases 
absolutely devoid of truth. 

Viewed in the same light as a commercial enterprise, it of necessity 
devolves upon the employees in charge to be the guides and mentors of 
the city authories, who must necessarily trust to the judgment and 
opinion of the employees, and where employees are interested solely in 
holding their positions it is but human nature for them to err; and, I 
might add, it is divine in the taxpayers to forgive. 

The lethargy, the indifference, the don’t-care-itiveness of the average 
taxpayer accounts for the financial distress into which our city govern- 
ments run, 

I have sufficient faith in human nature, and in the average politi- 
cian, and in the citizens elevated to a position of trust, to believe that 
they are generally conscientious and painstaking in the discharge of 
the duties of the trust that devolve upon them; but in this connection 
it is also human nature for them to put off upon the shoulders of 
others such tiresome and perplexing duties as they may not be capable 
of attending to, or to which they have not the time to devote. 

As then stated, I have no faith in the ability of men constituting the 
board of trustees of any city that the business of lighting could be con- 
ducted by them in an honest manner. 

The history of municipal works and their conduction by municipali- 
ties is a history of fraud, injustice and dishonor. There are a few ex- 
ceptions, but the burden of taxation that must be submitted to by every 
taxpayer bears me out in this assertion. 

It will be conceded by every man, whether opposed to or in favor of 
municipal ownership of the necessaries or luxuries, that could any 
municipality be conducted by one man having dominant power in all 
departments, that the taxes upon property could be lessened by at least 
one-half. 

There is probably no business in existence that admits of a greater 
opportunity for leakage than the lighting business—none that requires 
more care, more exact supervision in its operation ; and it is unreason- 
able to suppose or hope that any body of men devoting one or two 
hours per week to the government of a city can give the attention to 
such a business which it demands. 

They must of necessity be governed altogether by the men whom 
they have in charge and whose tenure of office depends upon the tem- 
per and digestion of the board governing. 

A man with a defective stomach is apt to do at times, by reason of 
his indigestion, acts that in better moments he regrets. The body 
politic just now, it occurs to me, is suffering from an extreme case of 
dyspepsia, and when, by some manipulation of divine providence, that 
is corrected, and the body restored to its normal condition, the things 
which it has done under the guise of good government will be like the 
phantoms of a nightmare, to be regarded in sober moments only with 
horror and dismay. 

The injustice of a municipally conducted ligiiting plant seems to me 
to arise from the fact that the consumer who does not consume, by 
reason of inability or disinclination, is compelled to pay for the luxury 
which his neighbor enjoys, and a luxury that the neighbor is better 
able to pay for than he. Municipally conducted lighting plants are 
paid for at the expense of every taxpayer within the limits of the 
municipality. Unless each one enjoys equally its advantages, it is 
apparent that an injustice is being done. 

The city of Alameda can be cited as an instance of this grossinjustice. 
The cost of lighting the city and of supplying incandescent lights at 
various heuses and residences can be summed up at about $1,000 per 
month. With a population of 12,000 people it represents $1 per year 
to each taxpayer. 

By the records of the town not more than 400 peopte are at present 
enjoying the benefits of illumination by electricity. 

The extra cost, over and above the ordinary expense of street light- 
ing for a city of that size, amounts to $4,000 per annum. It is costing 
the city, therefore, to furnish each of the 400 consumers of electric 
lights $10 per annum, and each inhabitant of the city is contributing 
his quota to that to supply a luxury to the few who are favored by the 
officers of the government. 

I have carefully read all the literature obtainable upon the subject 
of Municipal Ownership, and find much to commend in Mr. M. J. 
Francisco’s pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Municipal Ownership and its Fallacy,” 
published at Rutland, Vermont; and I commend: to every member of 
the Association the careful perusal of its pages, as also the masterly 
paper of General Hickenlooper, read at the last meeting of the Western 
Gas Association. 








I believe municipal ownership of lighting plants should be forever 
stamped out of existence by legislation. I do not believe that any 
municipality should under any circumstances be permitted to engage 
in any business which does not admit of a benefit to all. I believe that 
corporations should be controlled in their actions so that no reason 
could be given to the most fair minded for a consideration of the ques- 
tion of municipal ownership. 

In the pamphlet.by Mr. Francisco, copious comparisons are made 
between cities operating municipally and those having contracts with 
corporations, and always, as it always will be, to the detriment of the 
municipality. But among them all, no better comparison exists than 
in our own State between the first city to be municipally conducted and 
the adjacent towns... ‘ 

In a published pamphlet, issued within the last 30 days, the Munici- 
pal League of the city of Alameda, organized for the purpose of sus- 
taining the trustees in the stand they have taken respecting municipal 
ownership, publish a statement to the effect that the city has been pay- 
ing, for the past 100 months, $1,082,85 per month for 88 arc lamps for 
street illumination. The hours of lighting for these lamps are by the 
moonlight schedule, until 1:30 a. M., and average 125 hours per month. 
This amount (which is admitted by the League in favor of municipal 
ownership) represents a rate of 9.8 cents per lamp hour. 

The Oakland Gas, Light and Heat Company has just concluded a 
contract with the city of Oakland, for one year, by which it agrees to 
light the are lamps in that municipality, all night and every night in 
the year, at the rate of 45 cents per lamp per night, or 3.7 cents per 
lamp per hour. By this comparison, Alameda is paying nearly three 
times as much for its light, municipally conducted, as the city of Oak- 
land is paying for its light by and under private contract. 

It seems to me that no argument other than this is necessary to show 
the absurdity of the claims of municipal ownership leagues that a city 
can light its streets cheaper than it can by private contract. 

It is a safe assertion to make, in view of the published facts of muni- 
cipal control, that in no city in the United States to-day is lighting, 
either for streets or residences, furnished by a municipality as cheaply 
as it can be furnished by a private corporation ; and as the plants in 
existence continually deteriorate, and the taxpayer is compelled to bear 
the burden of extensions, additions and repairs, the cost per thousand 
feet for gas, or per arc lamp, furnished for street illumination, will con- 
tinually and constantly increase, and the municipality lose in addition 
the revenue by taxation from invested property. 

As a member of the Pacific Coast Gas Association, I deem it my 
bounden duty to warn the members present of the coming of this 
dreaded disease. It is an epidemical wave that must be met sooner or 
later by us all; and can only be met with a positiveness and aggressive- 
ness that will make the people of the State of California feel that in- 
dustries such as ours are entitled to the protection which their invest- 
ment merits. 

In conclusion, I can do no better than to quote to you from the ad- 
dress of our Past-President, Mr. C. W. Quilty, on this very question, 
wherein he stated : 

‘‘ Municipal ownership and control tower above all other dangers to 
investment.” < 

‘‘ Tt arises like a dismal fog and dark cloud in the night, and from 
God knows where, and then is begun a feeling of despair and imminent 
doom.” 

‘* Wherever there is a wrong, Blackstone says there is a remedy ; but 
in a case of this kind there is no remedy.” 

‘‘The question of municipal ownership presents a grand, alluring, 
kaleidoscope scheme, which partakes of socialism, paternalism, pop 
ulism, and the theory of equality and fraternity.” (Loud applause.) 


Discussion. 


The President—We have listened to an exceedingly interesting and 
carefully prepared paper on a subject which has threatened to affect the 
vested interests of gas companies all over the United States. I suppose 
the companies east of the Rocky Mountains have had more trouble of 
this kind to contend with than our companies on the Pacific Coast. 
This question should be thoroughly discussed, and I trust the gentle- 
men present will take it up. I see we have with us this morning Mr. 
Cline, of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Cline—This subject has not been brought up in Los Angeles, and 
I have had no experience with it. By keeping down the price of gas 
we endeavor to keep the minds. of the Council off from this subject ; 
but, as Mr. Britton says, I don’t .know how soon it will strike us. I 
think the matter has been very fully treated in the paper. 

Mr. Powers—I was very much interested over the reading of the 
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article. We can all see that the paper has been prepared with such 
care that it treats the subject exhaustively and well. I have had a little 
experience with municipal ownership, and confess that the question is 
a startling one. It makes no difference how much we condemn it and 
say it is wrong—it is coming ; it is confronting us. Each one of us will 
have to contend with it sooner or later. I have not the least doubt of 
it. The majority of the people in any municipality, or any com- 
monwealth, are not all intelligent. They are not all honest; con- 
sequently we will have to meet those questions. ‘Some of you 
know that Southern California, and San Diego as well, is a pretty 
dry country, naturally. A few years ago some men organized a 
company to furnish the city with water at great expense. Some two 
weeks ago, by two thirds majority, the city voted for a new water 
plant, entirely forsaking that plant and property that built them up 
from nothing to a city of 20,000 people. That is municipal honesty. 
They want municipal ownership. The question of municipal lighting 
came up before now, and was carried in one of the city boards. Like 
Congress, we fortunately have two boards—one with a little more 
sense than the other, and perhaps a little more honesty—and the ques- 
tion failed. If it had gone to a vote of the people the matter would 
have carried, and we would have had municipal lighting. Now then, 
gentlemen, there is some reason for this. You all agree with me that 
we occupy public property with our poles and wires. We occupy the 
streets of the city without compensation. Of course, we are giving 
something that is of general benefit, but the public, who don’t recog- 
nize that, say we get paid for it and get our money out of it. The 
question is, what are we going to do? We can fight it, but we will 
fuil. We may educate a few people, but we can reach only a few. 
The gentlemen who were here yesterday and heard the statement made 
by Mr. Crockett with regard to the Paris Gas Company, and had your 
minds on that subject, as I had at that very moment, can see the solu- 
tion ina moment. What isit? It is municipal partnership. If we 
are occupying the streets of the city, and we have certain rights given 
us without paying for them, we should recognize that fact. If we paid 
for that right, and in return had a certain permanent franchise granted 
to us, wherein the corporation pays its share to the municipality 
yearly, and when the charter has expired it pays to have its exclusive 
franchise again established, that, in my opinion, would be a solution 
of this question. You are all acquainted with the ‘‘Sand Lot Consti- 
tution ” of California, and know under that we could not do it. That 
document says that no exclusive franchise shall be granted, and at the 
same time it says that every municipality shall regulate the rates. If 
by some means we could effect a change so that we could obtain a 
franchise and be protected in our rights, so that we could get a reason- 
able interest upon our investments, the Paris plan might be adopted 
here and the question be met ; but under the circumstances, where a 
municipality has the right to regulate our rates they can scale our 
prices whether they think we are making money or not, and in the 
event that that is not satisfactory:ta them, they can vote to issue bonds 
and put in a plant, and now when it has gone so far that the Populist 
element has captured one of the great political parties of the country, 
and forced its principles upon it, what are we to do in some of the 
small towns “here we are at work? If by any means we could im- 
press upon our law makers the fact that we are willing to give a por- 
tion of our receipts to the municipality if they will grant us protection 
and regulate the quality of our light, at the same time regulating its 
price, but giving us a fair return upon our investment, and whenever 
they want our plant taken out pay to us what we putin, that will solve 
the question. We must protect ourselves in this matter, and we can 
but agree with every word that Mr. Britton has suggested in his very 
able paper. If we can adopt this principle of municipal partnership we 
will find the solution of this whole trouble. It can be brought about 
in otner States where they have no such Constitution as we have here. 
In this State I think ‘‘ Sand Lotism ” is probably still in the majority 
and we must yield to it. 

Mr. Britton—Mr. Cline stated that by cheap rates they have Leen en- 
abled to keep down the question of municipal ownership in Los Angeles. 
That will not work up here. For some 17 or 18 years we have been 
supplying the city of Alameda with gas for the same price we have 
been selling it for in Oakland. According to the size of the city and 
its consumption, no private company could have made and furnished 
gas at twice the price that we charged, and sold it at a profit on the in- 
vestment. That fact was entirely disregarded by the city trustees. 
When we made an application for a franchise for electric lighting, we 
offered to light the city at 50 per cent. of what it was costing them by 
their books; and although it was not worth at that time 5 cents on the 
dollar, we offered to buy their plant of them, They afterward threw 
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the plant away (that plant cost them about $40,000), and put in a new 
plant in Alameda. We made this application for a franchise, which 
was denied to us as well as others. In speaking on a paper yesterday 
I said that many of our ills were traceable to the man who sold the ap- 
The city of Alameda advertised a few years ago for street 
lighting. We put in a bid, and a gentleman by the name of Lloyd also 
putina bid. He got it, and immediately went to work and sold the 
plant to the city. From that time commenced ‘‘ municipal ownership.” 
If a legitimate corporation had obtained control of the lighting at prices 
that were reasonably fair, I do not believe the question of municipal 
ownership would have been taken up. But they were induced to take 
it up on the ground that they could sell it for so much less than any- 
one could furnish it to them. A municipal corporation is like a man 
that invests money in a losing venture, and he wastes dollar after dol- 
lar trying to get back the original investment; but the city has the 
poor taxpayer to foot the bill to. preserve in fat offices some demagogues 
who prate of municipal ownership. ; 

Mr. Collins—I think the quession of municipal ownership in the 
East has been so fully discussed by men who have been thrgwn in 
contact with the question that the ground has been thoroughly 
covered, and their experiences have been given so that they can help 
the Pacific Coast Companies. The question to my mind is the local 
questions that exist on your Coast. You have those experiences and 
can benefit by them. I agree with Mr. Britton that there is only one 
way to treat this question really, and yet I think that all the ends 
should be gathered up and worked on at the same time. I think that 
the people should be educated, and I think the people who vote should 
be induced to put better men in the board of supervisors and such 
places—practical men who can think in an intelligent way. Of course 
that is a very hard thing to do and it takes a long time; but all of 
those things count up, and, on together, they necessarily help. Dr. 
Powers, of San Diego, says, ‘‘ No, thank you,” to municipal owner- 
ship. Cleveland, Ohio, has had experience enough, and I heard a 
discussion on this question at the Western meeting, in which the pre- 
ponderance of evidence was rather in favor of Mr. Power’s proposition, 
that municipal partnership was a very good thing, and it worked very 
successfully. I think it is a very fair way of dealing, and it may avoid 
a good many of the arguments about municipal control of works. 
Personally I have never had any experience on the question of muni- 
cipal ownership. ° 

Mr. Burrows—I have had no experience on municipal ownership, 
but there is one point, which has become almost a fad with me, that I 
think would regulate this matter to a certain extent. Our laws permit 
everybody to vote without any interest they may have in the result of 
the election. If we could procure such amendments to our constitu- 
tions and laws that, in voting bonds or money over stated amounts, it 
should only be participated in by taxpayers, I think it would meet the 
question to a certain extent. Taxpayers that are paying out on any 
considerable amount of property are a little chary, and think a little 
before they do it. The masses will invariably vote for anything that 
will make work. If the balloting for the issuing of bonds or the 
spending of money could be confined to those who are paying taxes 
only, or an assessment on a certain amount, I think we would have 
less trouble and less talk about municipal ownership. 

Mr. Gregory—I think the shining lights of the gas companies should 
invade the halls of legislation and then we could probably prevent the 
confiscation of property by municipalities. It has been suggested that 
laws might be made for the municipalities to enable them to buy out 
the companies ; at least not to permit them to confiscate the property 
without some return. 

Mr. Miller—I suggest we pass a law that a municipality shall not 
engage in the business. I think there is just about as much probability 
of passing such a law as there is about changing the laws or the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Holberton—I noticed by the papers the other day that the city of 
Mexico have advertised for a lighting plant, and it is specified that they 
shall purchase it at the end of eight years, and if the purchase price 
cannot be agreed upon they shall agree upon some experts who can 
agree. If it can be done in one place I should think it can be done in 
another, and I believe it is done in some of the Eastern States. 

Mr. Collins—Although that proposition does not confiscate your 
property, it brings the question up again in another place, and finally 
all the troubles are gathered and concentrated in different ways. I re- 
fer to the proposition of the city buying the works at the end of a 
stated period. That may prevent the confiscation of the property, but 
it does not prevent its purchase. 

Mr. Miller—If a law was passed to that effect, I should like to have 
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some six months’ notice so that I could sell all the gas stock that I had, 
for the gas owners would be left with a poor property. 
On motion of Mr. Parker, duly seconded, the thanks of the Associa- 
tion wére tendered Mr. Britton for his very able paper by a rising vote. 
(To be Continued.) 








On the Dissipation of Energy Caused by the Armature 
Currents in Electrical Machinery. 
SS ——— i 


By Dr. Orto T. Buatay, in Electrical World. 


During the last two weeks I have had occasion to investigate the 
load losses in a certain type of dynamo machine, the results of which, 
together. with a few conclusions, are as follows: 

Two identical direct current machines, type C 40, of Ganz & Co. 
were coupled together, one being used as a motor, the other as a gen- 
erator. The characteristic features of these machines are : 

Type C 40, nominally for 110 volts and 400 amperes at 450 revolu- 
tions ; has six poles, each of which embraces 185 mm. of the periphery. 
Outer diameter of armature, 500 mm.; inner diameter, 300 mm.; axial 
length, 400 mm. Bore of field magnets, 512 mm. The armature has 
96 slots, each 30 mm. deep and 74 mm. in breadth, each slot containing 
four wires of 5.6 mm.; 32 coils give 110 volts ; complete symmetrical 
winding ; 96 sectors in the commutator. 

The resistance of the armature at 27° C. is 0.006 ohm. 

Resistance of the shunt, 19 ohms. 

Maximum exciting current, 4.2 amperes. At 450 revolutions, 110 
volts and 405 amperes in the armature, the working losses are distrib- 
uted in the following manner : 


Friction and air resistance............cccscees 730 watts 
Hysteresis and eddy currents (running free).... 880 ‘ 
Exciting energy at 4.2 amperes................ 460 ‘ 
Armature loss due to ohmic resistance......... 985 ‘ 
i bis cadanddaciaved ccdasaendnaekars 740 =‘ 


This dynamo gives an efficiency at a full load of 92 per cent., while 
omitting the load loss 98.5 per cent. would be obtained. 

A series of experiments were made upon this machine to determine 
the dependence of the load loss on the strength of the armature cur- 
rent, on the number of revolutions and on the field strength. One 
machine was used as a motor, the other short circuited and only weakly 
excited, sufficient to maintain an adequate current in the short cir- 
cuited armature. In the second set of experiments the two armatures 
were connected in series and one used as a motor, the other as a dy- 
namo with equal current, consuming energy supplied to a third dynamo 
having its armature likewise connected in the circuit of two machines 
after the plan first suggested by Dr. Hopkinson. In this manner the 
working loss was directly measured and is with far greater accuracy 
determined than if one measured the whole of the energy supplied to 
the motor by the dynamo. By this method it is only necessary to con- 
sider the average of the potential difference at the dynamo and motor, 
110 volts. The appended table gives from among a large number of 
experiments the probable mean values. An inspection of the table 
shows that the load loss is nearly proportional to the square of the ar- 


mature current ; under otherwise similar conditions, it is nearly pro- 
portional to the speed of the machine with small as well as normal 
field strength. That the load loss with short circuit, therefore small 
field strength, is really greater than with normal potential, and there- 
fore a strong field. 

These results also permit of a conjecture as to the expression relative 
io the nature of the load loss. The same appears as work of demagne- 
tizing the iron ; that is the amount of work due to Foucault currents 
and hysteresis ; this quantity increases almost as the 1.75 power of the 
current and at a rate somewhat greater than the number of pole re- 
versals, but would be naturally smaller in a magnetized body of iron 
subjected to other influences (here the strength of the magnetic field of 
the machine) than if the armature currents by which the losses are 
produced are in full effect. 





Number RI? 
Revolutions Armature Armature Load Load Loss. 

Per min. Current. Loss. Loss. RI? Remarks. 
154 410 1040 350 0.34 \ 
136 590 2150 1050 0.49 
280 410 1020 760 0.74 
287 570 2000 1500 ~~: 
455 400 960 1140 1.19; Gi, ‘ q 
446 570 2000 2300 1.15 a 
540 410 1050 1450 1.38 
590 590 2180 2970 1.36 
266 422 1070 460 0 43 
845 395 940 550 0.58 » At 110 Volts. 
468 875 850 660 0.78 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 





THE proprietors of the Danville (Va.) Gas Company have decided to 
grant a discount of 10 per cent. on all bills paid within 10 days from 
time of presentation. 





THE Sub-Committee of the Committee on Light of the Richmond (Va.) 
City Gas Works, was instructed some time ago to determine the quan- 
tity of gas used annually in and about the public buildings of Rich- 
mond. The result is that, for the past year, the quantity so used 
amounted to 24,045,200 cubic feet. 





A MORTGAGE deed for $100,000 was recently filed by the Rome (N.Y.) 
Gas Light Company in favor of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, of New York, as additional security for $100,000 worth of 
stock taken by the latter corporation. The security consists of 100 
bonds of $1,000 each, which will mature in 30 years, from August 1, 
1896. They are payable ‘‘in gold coin of the United States, of the 
present standard of weight and fineness, bearing interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. per annum, payable in like gold coin semi-annually on the 
1st days of February and August.” 





THE Auer Light Company, with: a capital of $300,000, has been or- 
ganized in Ottawa, Canada; Mr. C. S. Taggart, of the firm of C. B. 
Taggart & Son, who is one of the promoters of the organization, has 
been appointed Manager. The Company is in full operation. 





Last week we printed the figures at which the Wilmington Coal Gas 
Company, of Wilmington, Del., and the Wilmington City Electric 
Company, signified their willingness to carry on the public lighting of 
that place. The authorities having considered the same, determined to 
accept the proposals, based on a five-year contract from both Com- 
panies, but the number of lights that each is to furnish has not been 
agreed upon. The contract will expire December 31, 1901. 





THE old plant of the Santa Barbara (Cal.) Company will not be dis- 
mantled. The new plant is fully up to the guarantees given by its 
contractors. 





THE authorities of Sacramento (Cal.) haveauthorized the Capital Gas 
Company to light the court house and jai of that city for the ensuing 
year by means of electricity. The rate agreed upon was 6} cents per 
1,000 watts. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘‘I note your recent references to the 
petition of the projectors of the Sioux City (Iowa) Gas Light Company, 
for an extension of their charter for a period of 20 years, from Feb. 26, 
1899, on which date the Company’s present charter expires, and venture 
to send you the following account of the meeting of the City Council 
when the petition was acceded to. Ald. Siman moved the adoption of 
the resolution assenting to the petition of the Company. Ald. Chesky 
took the floor in favor of the motion. He said only one thing had oc- 
curred to him which he thought should be incorporated in the resolu- 
tion. He had often heard it said that a franchise of such value as this 
at some future time should bring a revenue to the city. Conditions 20 
years from now would possibly change, and it would be well perhaps 
to insert in the resolutioa that the city would have power toderive some 
revenue from the Company. Ald. Magee strongly opposed the resolu- 
tion. He said it was only three years until the present franchise would 
expire, and these were bad times for the Council to enter into a con- 
tract. He said the Council had not had time to get an expression from 
the people, and until such expression was had he would have to rely 
on his personal views. He was opposed to the resolution because he 
thought the laws did not give the Council power to make such a con- 
tract. He cited the case of the Capital City Gas Company, of Des 
Moines, and declared the Council would get into the same trouble over 
rates if it granted an extension of this franchise. He said it would take 
away the Council’s power to regulate the charges the Company could 
make. Ald. Siman replied in favor of his resolution. Hesaid the 
terms were not unfavorable, because the Company would employ a 
large number of men in relaying its mains. He understood it was em- 
ploying about 100 men now in making extensions, which extensions in 
some cases might not be profitable for years, and which were only being 
made because the city did not want the Company in the future to dis- 
turb the permanent pavements that were to be put upon certain of the 
streets. He had taken pains to find how the people stood on the ques- 
tion, and nobody had objected. They thought, to the contrary, if any 
favors were granted this Company was entitled to them, for it had 
never shown a niggardly sentiment in dealing with the pubiic. Ald. 








RT? is calculated with a consideration of the small variation of R, due to temperature 
variations, 





Tredway said the times, of course, were hard, but the resolution would 
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not affect the city’s finances, either present or future, since there was 
no danger that the Council would not be able to regulate prices at all 
times, because the ordinance specially provided that it should have such 
power. If any improvements were made they would not injure the city, 
because they would be made at the Company’s cost. The resolution 
was then put to a vote, and only one negative was recorded—Ald. 
Magee voting, no.” 





Mr. CHarRLes F. GUNCKEL, at one time prominently identified with 
the affairs of the Middletown (O.) Company, died some days ago. He 
was in his 59th year. He was prominent in local banking interests, and 
was also largely concerned in the manufacture of paper. 





THE Indianapolis (Ind.) Gas Company has removed to its new offices 
in the handsome building known as the Majestic, recently completed by 
it at the junction of Maryland and Pennsylvania streets. The build- 
ing, we are informed, was formally opened on the 20th inst. It is a 
credit to the Company and an ornament to the city. 





Mr. R. J. ARMSTEAD notifies the public that a certificate for 13 shares 
of stock standing in the name of M. W. Armstead, deceased, on the 
books of the Portsmouth (Va.) Gas Company, has been lost. 





Ir is said that the proprietors of the Hanover (N. H.) Gas Light Com- 
pany have determined to surrender their charter and dismantle the 
works. 





THE new gasholder of the Newburyport (Mass.) Gas Company is to 
be located at Flat Iron Point. 





Owen CoLTon, for many years a trusted employee in the West Side 
works of the Providence (R. I.) Gas Company, died very suddenly 
about a fortnight ago. 





THE Fall River (Mass.) Globe, of recent date, said: ‘‘ Steady progress 
is being made toward the consolidation of the two local Gas Companies. 
The Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners, who sanctioned 
the general scheme of consolidation, declined to allow an increase of 
the capital stock above $400,000 to $500,000, as petitioned for, and re- 
fused to allow an issue of bonds. All the old certificates of stock are 
being called in as rapidly as possible, and the formal work of consolid- 
ation will soon be accomplished. For the present at least it is very 
probable that the big improvements determined on will not be com- 
menced, but they are essential and will have to be made sooner or later. 
If the mills were running the total amount of gas consumed here this 
summer would equal the amount sent out in the winter months.” 





THE following is from the Montreal (Canada) Star: ‘‘ The question 
as to whether, under its charter, the Standard Light and Power Com- 
pany has power to lay gas pipes in the streets of Montreal, without the 
consent of the City Council, was submitted to two eminent lawyers, 
and both gave an affirmative opinion. The charter gives the Company 
the following rights: ‘The Company may manufacture and deal in 
electricity, gas and other illuminants, and all appliances for the supply- 
ing of the same or connected therewith, and may lay its wires and 
pipes underground, as the same may be necessary, and in so many 
streets, squares, highways, lanes and public places as may be deemed 
necessary, for the purpose of applying gas and electricity for light, 
power and heating, the whole, however, without doing any unnecessa- 
ry damage, and providing all proper facilities for free passage through 
the said streets, squares, highways, lanes and public places while the 
works are in progress.’ To the question, ‘Has the Standard Light and 
Power Company, under the above section, power to lay gas pipes in the 
streets of the city of Montreal without the consent of the City Coun- 
cil?’ the following replies have been received : 


‘** My interpretation of the section of the statute above cited is that 
it grants to the Company the power to lay its wires and pipes under- 
ground in streets, squares, highways, etc., independently of the muni- 
cipal authorities, and this law makes no exception for the city of Mon- 
treal. Section 25 of the above mentioned -statute was repealed at the 
last session of the Provincial Parliament. This removes the doubt 
which might have arisen as to the extent of the municipal control con- 
templated in said repealed section. The St. Henry Light and Power 
Company, with its charter now amended, in the exercise of its privi- 
leges is only submitted to the general rules and by-laws of the munici- 
pal corporations where the Company intends to establish its works.— 
G. A. GEOFFRION.’ Rig . 

‘This opinion was submitted by Attorney J. N. Greenshields : ‘ Sec- 
tion 5 of the charter of the Standard Light and Power Company un- 





doubtedly gives to that Company the right and power to lay its wires 
and pipes underground, as the same may be necessary for the purpose 
of supplying electricity and gas light, power and heating. : This right 
was originally given and granted, subject in effect to obtaining the con- 
sent of the municipality, and, in the case of the city of Montreal, of the 
City Council, as provided by Section 25 of the act. This section being 
repealed, the absolute right remains subject to the only limitation of 
doing no unnecessary damage and providing all proper facilities for 
free passage through the streets, etc., while the works are in progress. 
The city have, under their charter, an undoubted right to regulate the 
manner in which said work of laying the pipes may be carried on; that 
is to say, that they might and may fix the place in the streets in which 
pipes may be put down, the depth and the length of street, say, which 
shall be open at one time ; but their right under their charter does not 
seem to me to go any further. The charter of the city of Montreal and 
the charter of the Standard Light and Power Company emanate from 
the same Legislature. The charter of the Standard Light and Power 
Company is a charter subsequent to that of the city of Montreal, and 
both charters are clearly within the power of the Provincial Legislature 
to grant, and I do not see, upon a close reading of the acts, that the 
terms of the special acts are in any way repugnant to each other. The 
intention of the Legislature, to be gathered from a reading of the spec- 
ial acts of the Standard Light and Power Company, was mauifestly to 
give this Company the right to lay gas pipes in the streets’ and public 
places, subject tu the consent, in the first place, of the City Council, 
and by the amendment passed at the last session of the Legislature, 
this restriction is removed, and the right exists with no other restriction 
than that contained in Section 5, which grants the right, viz., not to 
cause unnecessary damage, and providing for the free use of the streets 
during the progress of the work of laying the pipes. It was manifestly 
the intention of the Legislature to grant to this Company the right to” 
lay gas pipes, etc., in the streets and public places of the citiesand towns 
of the Province of Quebec, without the said Company first obtaining 
the consent of the cities todo so.. I cannot draw any other conclusion 
from the language of the statute itself. I am, therefore, of the opinion 
that the Standard Light and Power Company, under its charters, has 
power to lay gas pipes in the streets of the city of Montreal without the 
consent of the Council.’ ” 





THE contract for lighting the U. 8. Custom House, Nashville, Tenn., 
for the ensuing year has been awarded to the Nashville Gas Light Com- 
pany. The buildings have for several years past been illuminated by 
electricity. 





THE Board of Public Works, of Milwaukee, Wis., have received the 
following bids for the public lighting of that place: The American Wels- 
bach Street Lighting Company, Welsbach system (55-candle power 
burners), 3-year contract, $28.50 per lamp per year; 5-year contract, 
$28 per lamp per year. Milwaukee Gas Light Company: 3 year con- 
tract, 5-foot burner, $21.25 per lamp per year ; 3 year contract, 6-foot 
burner, $24.25 per lamp per year ; 5-year contract, 5-foot burner, $20 
per lamp per year ; 5-year contract, 6-foot burner, $23 per lamp per 
year. Under the present contract, which is for 5 years, the city paid 
$22 per lamp per year for 5-foot burners, and $25 a year for 6-foot 
burners. About 85 per cent. of the lamps in use are equipped with 5- 
foot burners. 





THE St. Paul (Minn.) Board’ of Equalization has reported that the 
franchise of the St. Paul Gas Company, for purposes of local taxation, 
should be assessed at $250,000, and that its property and machinery 
should be assessed at $150,000. The Company admits that its property 
of all kinds, as submitted in its return to the Board, should be assessed 
on the basis of $259,940. 





Tue new holder which is being constructed for the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Gas Light Company by Messrs. R. D. Wood & Co., of Philadelphia, 
will be completed by November ist. The vessel, which is intended for 
the better gas supply of North Buffalo, is rated for a eapacity of 
1,500,000 cubic feet. 


THE Cincinnati Post had this to say some days ago: ‘‘ Rumors have 
been afloat at St. Bernard to the effect that the Fuel Gas Company 
which was granted a franchise on June 18th for the manufacture of 
fuel gas would not build the plant. The object in securing the right, it 
was stated, was to sell it to a rival Company. Under the ordinance, as 
passed, the Company was required to begin active operations on the 
plant within 90 days, which ends September 18th. No work has yet 
been done at St. Bernard. A.Post reporter called on Engineer John W. 


(Continued on page 295.) 
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Hill and told him of the rumors afloat. Laugh- 
ingly, he said: ‘ We have more than five weeks 
left to begin, and in that time I will be busy 
producing plans. In every gas plant it is cus- 
tomary to proportion the works according to 
the leading product, and, asa matter of course, 
we shall do the same. But we have not yet de- 
cided whether coke or fuel gas will be our 
leading product, and until a decision can be 
reached in that respect we cannot begin work 
on the site. You can say that the gas plant 
will be built as soon as possible, and that St. 
Bernard citizens need not be afraid that our 
Company secured a franchise under false pre- 
tenses.’ ” 








THE authorities of Windsor, Ontario, are 
considering the feasibility of imposing a tax on 
each meter placed by the Gas Company. 








SoME days ago two suits for $5,000 each were 
begun, through Attorney Frank H. Jackson, 
against the Providence (R. I.) Gas Company, 
for the deaths of Catherine Hart and Mary Kel- 
leher, who were suffocated by gas some time 
ago in a house on Friendship street, where they- 
were boarding with a Mrs. Scott. The gas) 
leaked from some pipes, and, entering the 
house, seriously affected nearly all who were 
living there. 








THE old Brooklyn works have been put out 
of action, in accordance with the expressed 
policy of the Brooklyn Union Gas Company to 
consolidate its system of manufacture. 


AT the last meeting of the French Society of 
Gas Engineers M. Leon Soubivan described a 
method of repairing cracks in retorts while in 


tthe larger cracks, he gives the whole interior a 


ter under high pressure, and then he sprays on 
a milk of cement with ,, part of borax. This 
adheres well, and after specially attending to 


general coating, by means of the spray, so as 
to fill up any fine cracks there may be. The 
coating so laid on is not as hard as either the 
retort itself or the deposit of carbon, so that 
the carbon may be chipped off with the great- 
est ease and without removing any part of the 
substance of the walls of the retort. 








Mineral Wool. 





Consul Merritt, at Barmen, Rhenish Prussia, 
says that of those who know mineral wool, or 
silicate of cotton, as it is sometimes called, 
probably only a small number are familiar 
with the simple process by which it is made. 
The wool itself, serving a variety of useful pur- 
poses, as a non-conducting covering against 
heat and cold, alike for steam pipes and cold 
storage room walls, as a sound deadener in 
floors of buildings, and as a means of fireproof- 
ing is, as its name implies, a soft and woolly 
substance, consisting of a mass of very fine 
mineral fibers interlacing one another in every 
direction, and thus forming an endless number 
of minute air cells. The wool appears on the 
market in a variety of colors, principally white, 
but often yellow or grey, and occasionally 
quite dark, and is made by converting scoriz 
and certain rocks, while in a molten state, into 
a fibrous condition by a steam blast directed 
against the liquid material. Blast furnace slag 
forms the raw material for one variety of the 
wool, and sandstone for another, yielding re- 
spectively slag wool and rock wool, the latter 
being preferable for pipe covering, because of 
the absence of sulphur, which, with moisture 
present, becomes an active corroding agent. 
The furnace slag or the rock, as the case may 
be, is melted in a large cupola, andas it trickles 
out at the tap hole in a somewhat sluggish 
stream it meets a high pressure steam jet, which 
atomizes the woollen material, if it may be so 
termed, blowing it in fleecy clouds into the 
storage room provided for it. Soft and downy, 
the stuff settles wherever a resting place offers 


while the lighter portions are blown further 
along by the force of the steam, and settle in 
the more distant parts of the room. The ma- 
terial thus naturally grades itself into varieties 
of different qualities. A thousand pounds of 
wool per hour are turned out by one of the 
cupolas, and after the storage room has been 
blown full, the flocculent mass is pressed into 
bags, ready for the market. The whole process, 
says the Consul, affords an admirable and in- 
teresting illustration of the utilization of a for- 
merly waste product. 








a 
Ra A New Incandescent Lamp. 





An exchange says that a new filament for 
incandescent lamps has been described as made 
of hygroscopic asbestos paste which, after being 
made in sheets .3 mm. thick, is cut into strips 
6 cm. wide, and impregnated with a 30 per 
cent. solution of platinumchloride. It is then 
passed through a saturated solution of sal- 
ammoniac, dried in hot air, and then heated in 
a Bunsen flame, which converts the platinum 
solution into a platinum sponge. It is further 
impregnated with a 20 per cent. solution of 


itself, the heavier wool coming down first, |? 


is repeated until the plate is covered with a 
uniform coating of magnesia, and it is finally 
dipped into a 10 per cent. solution of cerite ni- 
trate. The magnesium coating protects the 
platinum, and the light-radiating properties 
of the cerite metals are much greater than 
those of carbon. 








The Market for Gas Securities. 





The improvement in city gas shares noted 
last week was in a measure maintained. Con- 
solidated sold up to 144, for some small lots, 
but to-day (Friday) the market for it came in 
easier, the opening having been recorded at 141 
to 1414. The regular dividend of 2 per cent., 
out of the earnings for the last quarter, was de- 
clared. Itis payable Sept. 15. The transfer 
books close to-morrow. Other city shares are 
higher. with quite a fair demand for New York 
and East River common. Equitable is also in 
some request. Brooklyn Union sold yesterday 
at 813, and 80 was bid for it at the opening to- 
day. These shares are very cheap at the ruling 
quotations. Chicago gas is weak, at 514 to 51}. 
There is a very pronounced short interest in 
this stock, and it is quite in the bounds of pos- 
sibility that the shorts will experience a hard 
time of it when the hour for covering is at 
hand. San Francisco gas is decidedly easier, 
at 87, or thereabouts, the weakness no doubt 
being attributable to realizing sales. Laclede 
issues are dull and featureless, and Bay States 
are neglected. .The market generally is some- 
what of a puzzle, but we think gas share values 
have been forced as low as it was possible to 
drive them. 








Gas Stocks. 





Quotations by Cochran & Close, Brokers and 
Dealers in Gas Stocks. 


35 Watt St... New York City. 


Avaust 24. 
(=> All communications will receive particular attention. 
{=> The following quotations are based on the par value 
of $100 per share. 








use. He first sprays the part affected with wa- 





magnesium chloride and heated,which process 


N. Y. City Companies. Capital. Par. Bid. Asked. 
Consolidated. ..cccccccccccce $35,480,000 100 141 141% 
CMETOE ia cde cccccdsccdccndas 500,000 50 150 ee 

BR a daseecccccaee 220,000 aia 100 P 
Equitable. ......ccccceccsees 4,000,000 100 185 190 
PRO Geis cc cccancwece 1,000,000 1,000 W5 oe 
a ist Con. 5’s....... 2,300,000 1,000 114 ; 
Metropolitan Bonds 658,000 - 108 = 112 
) | eee eccccccccece 3,500,000 100 212 215 
S Feiidccces. scaaes 1,500,000 1,000 100 102 
Municipal Bonds..........++ 750,000 P a ; 
WOWOCNENI Kc ccewscccceesscece 150,000 50 79 80% 
“ Gatcasxceces 150,000 1,000 a 98 
New York and East River.. 5,000,000 100 26 28 
POGGIO cc cccesecccece 2,000,000 100 F 60 
Bonds Ist 5°S........000. 8,500,000 1,000 94 97 
© gt Con. 8S...cccce 1,500,000 J 82 86 
Richmond Co., 8. I......... 348,650 50 50 
— Bonds....... 100,000 1,000 ins vs 
StaMGAEE. cc ccccccccccccscee 5,000,000 100 71 76 
Preferred ....:.ece..ce0e 5,000,000 100 100 103 
Bonds, ist Mortgage, 5’s_ 1,500,000 1,000 107 1i1 
WOON dicecdsccncsteadasds 299,650 50 130 
Out-of-Town Companies. 
Brooklyn Union ....... veces 15,000,000 100 80 84 
a “ Bonds (5’s) 15,000,000 1,000 100 101 
Spay Sei aiaiscdicccccesess 5,000,000 50 16 18 
= Income Bonds..... 2,000,000 1,000 30 32 
Bdston United Gas Co.-- 
ist Series S. F. Trust.... 7,000,000 1,000 7 80 
2d - ” bas 3,000,000 1,000 €0 52 
Buffalo Mutual............. 750,000 100 125 r 
hs ORs sce 200,000 1,000 95 100 
Central, San Francisco..... 2,000,000 - 95 ‘en 
Chicago Gas Co,..........0 25,000,000 100 51% «(451% 
Chicago Gas Lt. & Coke Co. 
Guaranteed Gold Bonds. 7,650,000 1,000 94 9414 
CN gio idanidsdsctecses 1,069,000 “2 <a 65 
1st Mortgage............ 1,085,000 3 96 
Consumers. Jersey City.... 2,000,000 100 ws 7 
—— Sa 600,000 1,000 97% 99 
Cincinnati G. & C. Co....... 7,000,000 100 19634 197 
Consumers, Toronto........ 1,600,000 50 18444 187 
Capital, Sacramento........ 500,000 50 ag 41 
Bonds (6's)....+.. aa 150,000 1,000 es “ 
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Consolidated, Baltimore. . 1,000,000 100 55 58 
Mortgage, 6’s....... eee 8,600,000 10? «107% 
Chesapeake, ist 6's. 1,000,000 Ke 
Equitable, 1st 6’s. ...... 910.000 

Consolidated, ist 5’s........ 1,490,000 Ae si <A 

Dew, vk dcwcsd. s teveks - 4,000,000 “! 82 33 

*. I TRAGB, oicioe tn 4,312,000 oy “a 82 

Equitable Gas & Fuel Co., 

Chicago, Bonds.........+. 2,000,000 1,000 101 

Fore WAFOS oscenescescs se 2,000,000 85 

* Bonds.......... . 2,000,000 ‘ 88 
ES eee en 750,000 25 Re 145 
InGianapols. 6006 icsrscccce 2,000,000 115 120 

- Bonds, 6’s...... 2,650,000 = 98 101 

SRR SOT ive vc seneesxex eee 750,000 20 180 ae 

Lafayette Gas Co., Ind..... 1,000,000 100 5 92'4 
BOOB s0icas0s sevsennves 1,000,000 1,000 85 90 

DRRTIEP bs ckcbssntccs05she5 2,570,000 50 a st 

Laclede, St. Louis.......... 7,500,000 100 19 19% 
PORRIOR:  Sicesss seeuss 2,500,000 100 75 76 
IE i ics canckc achnena 9,084,400 1,000 87 88 

Tdttie Pals, NW. DL ocsccecesed 50,000 100 100 
ey plein 25,000 sis we 100 

Montreal, Canada....... ee» 2,000,000 100 200 i 

Newark,N, J., GasCo....... 1,000,000 93 98 
ROME D'S cicccsicesces . 4,000,000 “ 123 

New Haven........0 eeseeee 1,000,000 2% 225 zs 

fo he | eer ere 2,000,000 52 5344 

* BOS..oi.ess050 750,000 me 

Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke Co., 

Chicago, ist Mortgage.... 2,100,000 1,000 = 108 
2d - .... 2,500,000 1,000 104 105 

Peoples, Jersey City........ 500,000 50 es 1%5 

PRIN, Tic ckcpusssscnccs: ~~ Sector 25 99 102 

Rochester Gas & Elec. Co 2,150,000 50 ee 
ey eee 2,150,000 50 83 35 
Consolidated 5's ......+ 2,000,000 a 87% «(90 

San Francisco, Cal. ........ 10.000,000 100 8644 87 

St. Paul Gas Light Co...... 1,500,000 100 67% «70 
1st Mortgage, 6°s........ 650,000 84 87 
Extension, 6’s......... 600,000 eB oe 
General Mortgage, 5's 2,400,000 ‘ 88 90 

POOR TE. Ts cckesvccciec 500,000 25 ee 

Washington, D. C....... esse 2,000,000- 2 250 we 

Western, Milwaukee........ 4,000,000 100 60 
Bonds, 5’s..... bi cankd eee ~ 3,556,000 . = 90 

Wilmington, Del..........+. 500,000 50 180 182 
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Fred. Bredel, Milwaukee, Wis...........+. Sadacicdcbisvnce Oe 
J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J..cccccsecccsceccces 310 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo..... . 4310 
Adam Weber, New York City ...ccasseeeeee sashsdeseeiess 310 


TAR AND CARBONIC ACID EXTRACTOR. 
G. Shepard Page’s Sons, New York City bane Svesvbecdecces an 


AMMONIA CONCENTRATORS. 


Michigan Ammonia Works, Detroit, Mich.............0+. 297 
G. Shepard Page’s Sons, New York City ......... eccccces GUD 
Gas Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa............ patentee 312 


GAS METERS. 


conn J. AIG © Co. PUMA PWiivicescesiavenbasees sss oe 220 
American Meter Co., New York and Pree scvccece B19 
The Goodwin Meter Co., Phila., Pa......ccesccccseccceees a8 
Helme & MclIlhenny, Phila., Pa. er ee ib eeke mee (ee 
D. MeDonala @&:Co., AMany, N.Y a occ0cescsveeccnscvacvcss 319 
Nathanial Tutes, Boston, MAGS. o.cccccsccccesccscceseee. 318 
Maryland Meter and Mfg. Co. Baltimore, Md.... .... ous. BO 
Metric Metal Co., Erie, Pa....... ‘cvedestotteepWecuneeaen ee 
Keystone Meter Co., Royersford, Pa.........s00 e<eaepentonee 
Buhl Stamping Company, Detroit, Mich............ coves S19 


PREPAYMENT METERS. 


American Meter Co.. New York and Philadelphia....... 319 
John J. Griffin & Co., Phila., Pa ........... bapelaseebes sae 
Bi Bcponiel & On; AOA ON. Foss ccresscncckecscess pan re 
Helme & MclIlhenny, Phila., Pa..............08 aeekoweee 81 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


Rhip Pine Co. Cobeens, OMI «...ssveccccesisescieencaccc 317 
M. J. Drummond, New York City............ panwadese’ . 317 
WE PR FR vais ccceccaubanece: kcoece once. See 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co., New York City...... 817 
Donaldson Iron Co., Emaus, Pa........csccscccccccccccess 317 
Addyston Pipe and Steel Co., Cincinnati, O.............. 317 


PIPE CUTTERS. 


Wm. Anderson, East Boston, Mass..........seeeees saseeacl ee 
STEAM BLOWER FOR BURNING BREEZE. 
ES. Parson, Mew Work Gay. ovccnescsvsece wiceescces even CON 
GAS COALS, 
Penn Gas Coal Co., Phila., Pa........... peabueacabakeye a tne 
Perkins & Co., New York City.......... OY ae evegas ae 
Despard Gas Coal Co., Baltimore, Md..........00....000% 309 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Phila., Pa........ccceseseee sone Bus) 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., New York and Phila... 308 


CANNEL COALS. 


Perkins & Co., New York City..,...cccccccccececs cocceece 0S 
Macfarlane & Co., Louisville, Ky..... 207 


eeeceeesece ereee -- 


GAS ENRICHERS. 


Standard Oil Co., New York City...... . 809 
The Sun Oil Co., Pittsburgh, Pa............... 809 


COKE CRUSHER. 
C. M. Keller, Columbus, Ind. 


Coes eeseeesesesecces eeeeees 


CONVEYING MACHINERY. 
C. W. Bent Compeny, TX. i sccssccesescssevaeicescs 


GAS GAUGES. 


The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn........ eSberbeeneeee 297 


GAS GOVERNORS. 
Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City. 307 
Isbell-Porter Co., New York City.......ccccsccseceses- se S14 
The Wilder Mie: Ca, POUR., Biisvcsssasszcssvce.cicorsts OS 


SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECE DOORS. 


Isbell-Porter Company, New York City....cccsseseseseees S14 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y........seeeee0s. 314 
G. Shepard Page’s Sons, New York City....2.....00 


RETORTS AND FIREBRICK. 


J. H. Gautier & Co., Jersey City, N. J.... 
B. Kreischer & Sons, New York City........ cnaspaanaaen 
Adam Weber, New York City .......ccceeccseees ccvcense SAU 
Laclede Firebrick Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo........sceee0. 
Cyrus Borgner, Phiia., Pa: viscccvvsiscesccccve os beeseetees Ome 
James Gardner, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa...........se00 sieeees, OO 
Henry Maurer & Son, New York City..... osbeéssseceees a] Wee 
Baltimore Retort and Firebrick Co., Baltimore, Md....... 810 
Parker-Russell Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo....... 310 
Brooklyn Firebrick Works, Brooklyn, N. Y..........+e0+. 810 


CEMENTS. 


C. L. Gerould & Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y........seeeeeee SLO 


INCANDESCENT GAS LAMPS. 
Welsbach Commercial Co., Phila., Pa... 
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MICA GOODS. 
The Mica Mfg. Co., New York City....cccccsescescvccvecs Oe 


BURNERS. 
C. A. Gefrorer, Phila., Pa.....ccscscovcsscccscsescccssenss BMG 
LAVA GAS TIPS. 

D. M. Steward Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn............. 297 


GAS TUBING. 
Wm. M. Crane & Co., New York City......ccecsccccseees BOL 


PURIFYING MATERIALS. 


Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 307 
Greenpoint Chemical Works, Brooklyn, N. Y............ 307 


Henry W. Douglas, Ann Arbor, Mich.........sesesesesees 307 
EXHAUSTERS. 

The P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind........... 804 

Isbell-Porter Company, New York City............s00+.. 314 


Connelly Iron Sponge and Governor Co., New York City 307 


VALVES. 


Ludlow Valve Manufacturing Co., Troy, N.Y............ 306 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass....... 306 
R. D. Wood & Co., Phila., Pa........60.00+ Sb evAKKODscaces ONO 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y..... valeda. caucee ae 
The P. H. & F. M. Roots Co., Connersville, Ind....... 304 


Isbell-Porter Co., New York City.....cccscsscccsccvccccces O14 
The Western Gas Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.... 306 
ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. 

Wm. Henry White, New York City......scecccceseesssees 315 
GAS ENGINES. 

Otto Gas Engine Works, Phila., Pa............. éaniwceees 280 
The American Gas Engine Co., Phila., Pa..........see00. 3:1 
Backus Water Motor Co., Newark, N. J.......... ccccccee Be 

ENGINES AND BOILERS. 
The Hazelton Boiler Company, New York City.......... 297 


W. G. & G. Greenfield, East Newark, N. J......ccceeveees 257 


PURIFIER SCREENS. 


John Cabot, New York City ............... Savecat iwtentes 297 
GAS STOVES. 

American Meter Co., New York and Philadelphia....... 303 

The Goodwin Meter Co., Phila., Pa..... eT 

George M. Clark & Co., Chicago, Tlls......cccescsccseeeess 801 


Maryland Meter and Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Md. 3818 


William M. Crane & Co., New York City.............0 .. 801 
Keystone Meter Co.; Royersford, Pa.........s0....05 opoes S08 
A. Weiskittel & Son, Baltimore, Md. Bt eacais ere Sashes 61 


CHINA GAS KILNS. 


William M. Crane & Co., New York City........00.'.... 301 


GASHOLDER PAINT. 
New York Marine Paint Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y......... 306 


GASHOLDER TANKS. 
J. P. Whittier, Brooklyn, N. Y......cccccees 


eoeereerseses 


GASHOLDERS. 


Bartlett, Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.... écsencie Mae 


Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N, Y......cceeeeeeee. 314 
Deily & Fowler, Philadelphia, Pa..... eee oeT eee 316 
Davis & Farnum Mfg. Co.,Waltham, Mass...........+..+. $12 
Kerr Murray Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.........sessseees 812 


Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. .......ccccceseseceeees SLO 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.......s00....eseseees S14 


BOOKS, ETC. 


Scientific Books. ..........00 ean ARSE ee Saeco <henesese ee 
Field’s Analysis.......ssccccccccceccccccccccccsesccsccess BUG 
Digest of Gas Cases............ WESC ese’ eseReecageeuss -». 309 
Directory of Gas Companies..........eeeeeeee paneunas cvs ee 
Practical Photometry............ PETIT nr ee Soencson 810 
Coal Tar Genealogical Tree....... seeWalsecleuceeee sicdecvoes am 
Management of Small Gas Works........ eedccccccccsases GOOD 
Handbook on Gas EngineS ......cccsescececess eesvesessecreee 
CS a OF AOOIROON 0 ois'0's5 0:50000 caw enceee gecesescesseesce INO 
ee NE AVION, "sin ascepevednsssocanbaed devececes See 








DIVIDEND ) NOTICE. 


oe OF Weanace Coan CoMMERCIAL ComMPaNy, 
40 WaLL S8t., NEw York City, Aug. 13, 1896. 

The Directors have this day declared a quarterly dividend 

of two (2) per cent. on the preferred stock, payable on Sept. 

re 1896, to stockholders of record at the close of business 

ug. ug. 29. “The Transfer books of the preferred stock will be 

closed +? Aug. 31 to Sept. 10, both inclusive.. Checks will 


1107-3 EDWARD C. LEE, Treasurer. 
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A Young American Engineer 
Wishes Employment. 


TECHNICALLY EpUCaTED, with thorough exper- 
ience in contract work, draughting, gas 
works design, buying of material, erecting 
and operating both coal and water gas ma- 
chinery. 

UNDERSTANDS best methods of laying mains, 
testing and setting meters, and general 
oversight of plant. 

EXPERT ACCOUNTANT, well acquainted with 
the cleanest forms of bookkeeping and 
records used by gas companies throughout 
the United States. Knows how to handle 
“kicking consumers,” sell gas stoves, place 
advertisements aud increase new business. 

Ho ps at present a subordinate position with a 
large stock company. Is looking for a po 
sition where he will be under an older man 
at a large works. 

OBJECT OF CHANGE: More money. Will work 
for $1,400. 

CONCERNING ABILITY and character, would re 
fer to present employers. 

Address, care of this Journal, 
RICHARD A. VAN WYCK. 


WANTED, 


Position as Superintendent of Gas 
Works, 


by a capable, energetic and economical manager. Over five 
years with present Company. Good reasons for desiring a 
change. Address 
. 1102-tf 








‘* H. G. E.,”’ care this Journal. 





Fosition Wanted 


As Superintendent of Gas Works or 
Gas and Electric Light Works. 


Has been in the employ of the Long Branch (N. J.) Lighting 
Conngeny & Superintendent for the last 11 years, and isa 
prac mechanic, thoroughly understanding the laying out 
and erection of plant und the making of coal and water gas. 
Best of references. Address CHAS. J. LUTHER, 
1106-5 Box 142, Long Branch, N. J. 








Position Desired 
As Superintendent of Gas Works or 
Gas and Electr’e Light Works, 


By a man 344 years of age. Sixteen years’ experience in the 
manufacture and distribution of Coal Gas as Supt , and four 
years in the Electric line. Thoroughly competent to tak« 
charge of any plant, separately or combined. A practica) 
mechanic, and understands the erection of gas plants anc 
everything ec ganar | to the business. Not afraid of work 
Comey, no object until ability is proven. Best of references 
1102-tf Address ** M. E. J.,’’ care this Journal. 








WANTED, 


‘ To complete file, one copy each of 
THE AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL 


dated Oct. 28, 1889, and March 9, 1691. Will pay $1 apiece. 
; Address ‘** CASH,” 
Care this Journal, 


F'or Sale. 
A Small Gas and Electric Light Plant, 


in a Soutbern city of 8,800 inhabitants. 


Address FORT WAYNE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, 
1097-t£ Fort Wayne, Ind 


1107-1 











BEAR CREEK CANNEL 
IS A GOOD PURCHASE 


at the special prices made 
for this summer's trade. 


Find out about it. 
» MACFARLANE & CoO., 


Special Trays for Iron Sponge or Oxide of Iron. 


CHURCH’S TRAYS a Specialty. 





Reversible, Strongest, Most Durable, Most Easily Repaired. 












‘Patent Lava Gas Tips. 





as 4 UNIFORMITY 
wi\: GUARANTEED. (—@ 5 = 
SO WAS | ALL SIZES | | 
' AND SHAPES. § | 








$06-310 Eleventh Avenue, New York. 
We also make the Cheapest and Strongest 
REVERSIBLE BOLTED TRAYS IN THE MARKET. 


Send for Circulars. 


STEWARD MFG. CO., 


CHATTANOCOCA. TENN. 


'D. M. 





Our Mica Chimneys 













































erie rotavo PRESSURE GAUGE a. 7 
RECORDING | For Welshach Lights 
ARE THE 
For Continuous Records of | BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Street Gas Pressure. ee 
; Simple in Construction, Get her ts 
Accurate in Operation, nanan anmet 
Low in Price, | =en 
Fully Guaranteed. 
Send for Circulars. The MICA MFG. C0. 
The BRISTOL CO. pert Micasmiths, 
a | rn 88 Fulton Street, 
Received Medal at World's Columbian Exposition. | ss Order. ‘onlin N.Y. City. 
THE ANDERSON G2trying ‘tix For Cutting Cast, Wrought 
Made in all sizes. Iron, Gas & Water Pipes. 
WM. ANDERSON, 





East Boston, Mass.. or 


WALDO BROS., 


88 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Pioneer Vertical Water-Tube Boiler of the World! 
THE HAZELTON OR PORCUPINE BOILER, 


After Sixteen Years of Active Service in all the Principal Industries, 
this Boiler has Proven Itself Superior to all Others in Economy of 
Fuel, Durability, Safety and General Efficiency. 


NO EXPLOSIONS OR ACCIDENTS OF ANY E:ND. 


Will cut from 2 in. to 24 in. 


5 Pipe Cutting Tool 























Correspondence Solicited. 


The HAZELTON BOILER GOMPANY, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


gable ade. Pan See York Gon'l Office, TIGE. 13thSt., WLY., U.S.A. 


Tele., ‘*1229-18th St.,"° New York. 











‘HUGHES’ “GAS WORKS.” 


| Their Construction and Arrangement, 
And the Manufacture and Distribution of Coal Gas. 


Originally written by SAMUEL HUGHES, C.E. 
Rewritten and Much Enlarged by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E. 


Eighth Edition, Revised, with Notices of Recent Improvements. Price, $1.65. 


me} 

















wo 
1005-tf 


Louisville, Ky. 





A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No, 32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 
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A CONVENIENT 
G. W. HUNT COMPANY. BINDER for the JOURNAL. 
| COKE CARS for Gas Works, | STRONG. 
| TIP CARS for Carrying sina .. DURABLE. 
CHARGING CARS for Bringing Coal LIGHT. 
from the Storage Bins to Boiler _ SIMPLE 
Room and Retort Houses. CHEAP. 
INDUSTRIAL RAILWAYS waNDsowe 
Specially designed for handling material Price, $1. 
SE in and around Sm 
THE HUNT TIP CAR. ~ Gas Works, Coal Yards, Factories, Etc., Etc. &Co., 
82 
45 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. a. 














THE KEYSTONE METER CO., 


ROY HRSFORD, PA. 


Gas Meters and All Aypaatus fr Measuring and esting as 


REPAIRING, ALL KINDS OF METERS, PROMPTLY, AND SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Agencies and Showrooms: 








New York, New Jersey & Connecticut, | Western, | Pacific, 
THE BARTLETT LAMP MFG. GOMPANY, | CAHILL, SWIFT & CO., | WIESTER & GO., 
66 W. Broadway, N. Y. Gity. | 121-207 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo., | 17 & 19 New Montgomery St., S. Francisco, 


eee A Full Stock eee All Sizeson Hand eee At these Points eee 








~ 


FOOSE COS SOOO DOSE OTOH FOSS SOGS OS SOHO 8SHFOO8O9HOO O88 OO8O FOSS OSHSOHOEHODS 


crtatesr IMPROVEMENT IN GAS LIGHTING 


Has been made by 


WILDER’S VOLUMETRIC GOVERNORS. 


They control the pressure at the burner, and deliver the quantity for which they cre sct regardless of high 
or luw pressure in the supply. 
WELSBACH LIGHTS are fully controlled, and the governors soon pay for themselves by preventing the breaking o¢ 
manties and chimneys. Thousands are already in use. Grders may be given to the Welsbach Co., or sent Lo ourselves. 


THE WILDER MANFG. CO., ” - 818 Cherry St., PHILADELPHIA. 
©0008 0000 000000005008 0000 0000000500 00000008 000000000090 00080008 0000800 


















gx. “|Cox’s Gas How Computer. 


e 1. It gives at a glance the discharge.of gas from pipes 1 to 48 inches in diameter and 10 to 10,000 
yds. long, for any pressure from 0.01 to 10.0 inches of water, and any specific gravity from 0.40 to 1.00. 

2. When the required discharge and the length of: pipe are given, the diameter corresponding to 
any pressure is at once seen. 

3. When the required discharge and the length of pipe are given, the pressure corresponding to 
any diameter is at once found. 

4, Any suitable combination of the different factors of any problem, under all possible condi- 
tions, may be immediately found. 





3 COX's 
fun 6 CAS-F t 0-9 
7~”. COMPUTER, 
e 


WILLIAM COXNEW YORK 





° 
3% 
ante 
ry 





It Prevents Errors and Saves Hours of Tiresome Calculations. - 
rc Price, $5.00, per Registered Mail. 
For sale by 











) __°} A. M. CALLENDER & CO,, 32 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
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Aare tn A UE sige 


W and Improved Welshach Light 








No. 34 Light, with No. 10 and No. 43 Opal Shade. 


All infringements of this Company’s patents will 


be promptly and vigorously prosecuted, dealers and 


users being equally liable. 


cute all parties in whose possession infringing lights 


are found. 


This notice is given in view of an effort now being 
made to introduce into this country infringing lights 
made in Germany, the sale of which, there, has been 
prohibited by the recent decision of the German 
Patent Office sustaining the validity of the Welsbach 


patents. 


For your own protection, 
genuine Welsbach light, as both the counterfeit and 


This Company will prose- 


see that you get the 





~—aiskl 


CAUTION! 


—n of counterfeit lights which are 

being offered in genuine Welsbach boxes. 
See that each box bears our trade mark, 
“WELSBACH,” and that the seals are un- 


broken before you accept it. 


CAUTION!!! 


Persons dealing in counterfeit lights are 
liable to criminal prosecution, and a large num- 
ber of indictments have already been found 


against such dealers. 





No. $4 Light, with No, 74 Opai Shads 


the infringing lights are greatly inferior. 


Welsbach Commercial Co., 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRED. BREDEL, C.E. 


Goal and Water Gas Plants, 


OWN SYSTEM. 





Recuperative Furnaces, Washers, Condensers, 
Purifiers, Purifying Machines. 





Gas Enriching Plants to Enrich Coal Gas up to 24 Candle Power, and Making 
a White, Bright, Non-smoking’ Gas. 


COMPLETE GAS WORKS, COKE CONVEYERS, ETC. 


InTo. 118 Farwell Awenue, - - Milwvaukee, Wis. 








AMERICAN GAS COMPANY, 


222 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owns, Operates, Buys and Leases Gas Works. 





ALSO UNDERTAKES ALL KINDS OF CONSTRUCTION WORK. 


Especially the Installation. or Extension of Plants for the Manufac- 
ture of Gas from Caking Coal. 
The attention of Gas Managers is particularly called to the many improve- 


ments in this method of manufacture instituted during the past fifteen years, and 
the extremely low cost at present of Coal Gas. 








CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED. Address 





GEO. G. RAMSDEIL.1I,, Gen’1 Mansr. 
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EWEL GAS STOVES 


For Heating and Cooking, 
ARE ABSOLUTELY PERFECT. 














60 Styles of Heaters. 
T8& Styles of Gookers. 





This cut illustrates the new line of Radiators. Three 
Sizes. Two Styles of Finish. 





LOW PRICED. VERY HANDSOME. 








Wruite for Catalog. 


GEORGE M. GLARK & COMPANY, Makers, CHICAGO. 


Now is the Time to Look after the Furnaces 














and Heating Apparatus for Houses. 





The Vulcan Portable Gas Hot Air Furnace and Vulcan 
Sectional Gas Hot Water Heater are the most modern and 
perfect methods of heating houses, apartments, stores, etc. 

That the Vulcan has met with a most flattering reception is 
attested by the many commendatory letters received from those 
who gave it a trial in the unusually severe winter of 1894-95. 

Full description of this new method for heating houses, etc., 
will be mailed on application. 


We Carry the Most Complete Line ‘of Gas Appliances i in the World. 


GAS FIRES, GAS LOGS, FIREPLACE HEATERS, RANGES, BROIL- 
ERS, LAUNDRY STOVES, RADIATORS, TAILOR STOVES, 
SOLDERING FURNACES, GRIDDLES, WAFFLE 
STOVES, HOT PLATES, GAS KILNS, Etc. 








Special Gas Appliances for : mili ‘Cooking and Heating 
Purposes. Send for Cealcaue. Gas Fittings, of All Kinds. 





W. M. CRANE & CO. 


Office, 888 Broadway. Factory, 447-458 W. 14th St. 
New York City. 


Write for New Catalogue of Heating ‘Appliances, to-.be Ready Aug. 20th. 
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CHAS, M, JARVIS, Prest. & Chief Engineer. BURR K. FIELD, Vice-President. rs GEO. H. SAGE, Secretary. FRANK L. WILCOX, Treasurer. 


® BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


Engineers, Architects, and Builders of Iron and Steel Structures. 


Lo CREENS FETRCIRATONS) 








Ni Hit : 
nH 


i 
i 
i 








The above illustration, taken direct from a photograph. shows the construction of a Parabolic Truss Bridge, designed and built by us, between 
the cities of Saco and Biddeford, Maine. The bridge consists of six spans of 55 feet each, with a roadway 22 feet 
wide in the clear, and one sidewalk 8 feet wide in the clear. 





Write for ITllustrated Catalogue. 





Office and Works, No. G Railroad Avenue, East Berlin, Conn. 








ALex. C. HUMPHREYS, M.E., ; ARTHUR G. GLAsGow, M.B., 
MANHATTAN LIFE BUILDING, CaBLe ADDRESS, 9 VvicTrorRia ST., 
(64 Broavwar,) LONDON & NEW YORK, : LONDON, 8&. W., 
NEW YORK. ““HUMGLAS."* ENGLAND. 


HUMPHREYS € GLASGOW, 


CONTRACTING AND CONSULTING 


GAS ENGINEERS. 





WATER GAS PLANT A SPECIALTY. 


GAS PROPERTIES EXAMINED AND VALUED. 
ADVICE AS TO IMPROVEMENT OF GAS PROPERTIES AND MANAGEMENT. | 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS 


By Oo. J. BR. BUMPaHRA ss. 








Frice $1. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., No. 32 Pine Street New York. 
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(Copyrighted, 1894, by the AMERICAN METER Co. 


AMERICAN METER CO. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


























PUBLIC LIGHTING TABLE. 












































SEPTEMBER, 1896. 


| Table No. 2. 
| Table No. 1. NEW YORK 
FOLLOWING THE cITY. 

MOON. ALL NIGHT 
- LIGHTING. 








Day or WEEK. 


Extin- 


Extinguish.|| Light. guish. 








ix 


t Or Or Ot Or Or Ot Or St Ot Or Ot Cr Ot Or Gt Or Or Gr Gr Or © O= 


A.M. 
4.20 
4.20 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.30 
4.40 
4.40 


12.30 Am 



































2.20 |} 
3.30 . 
Nol. |NolL. 
No I..Fu|No L. 
a No L. No L. 
3; 6.20 pM} 7.20 
6.20 7.50 
6.20 | 8.10 
6.20 | 8.50 
6.10 9.30 
6.10 10.20 
6.10 LQill.20. | 
6.10 [12.20 am) 5. 











MANN NSSSCOSOSO HR HB eee ee ww 


H] SPP DE DEO GH A OHH AHA MAD DAA AARHAHAHMHAABWBWAMK Dry 


~~ 
= 




















coo ooccoo 
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~~ 








O15. 

















TOTAL HOURS LIGHTING 
DURING 1896. 








By Table No. 1. By Table No. 2. 
Hrs.Min. Hrs. Min. 
January ....220.40 | January. ...423.2U 
February. ..207.00 | February. ..367.40 
193.00 309.35 
April.......174.10 | April...... 298.50 
May May 
June ......142.10 | June...... 2: 
) ee p 
August... 150.50 | August .... 
September ..163.00 | September. .3: 
October....193.10 ' Gctober.... 
November... 207.00 | November . 
December. .237.30 | December. .433.45 























Total, yr. .2194.40 | Total, yr...4000.00 
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P, H. & F. M. ROOTS co., 


Connersville, Ind. 











GAS EXHAUSTERS. BYE-PASS VALVES. 
_ AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNORS. 
GAS VALVES. PIPE FITTINGS. 








New Design This Design 
of is Used 
Direct . forall 
Connected Exhausters 
Engine from 
and No. 7 
Exhauster | . to 
on Same No. 10, 
Bedplate. inclusive. 











Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 
Estimates submitted on application. 


P. H. & F. M. ROOTS COo., 


Connersville, Indiana. 


New York Office, 109 Liberty Street, J. B. STEWART, Manager. 
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THE UNITED 
GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


























Inquiries from any part of the United States 
should be addressed to the Philadelphia Office. 





THE STANDARD LOWE WATER als APPARATUS. 








Standard ‘‘ Double Superheater” Lowe Apparatus, designed for the use of Naphtha, Crude Oil, or “‘ Distillates.” 








BUILDERS, LESSEES AND PURCHASERS OF GAS WORKS. 


Water Gas Plants, either independent or auxiliary to Coal Gas Works, erected to 
meet any conditions. Apparatus designed to use any grade of Oil, 
and Anthracite Coal, or Gas House or Oven Coke. 








PAMPHLETS, PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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THE WESTERN GAS 
CONSTRUCTION CO., 


ENGINEERS and BUILDERS, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 
Water Gas Apparatus... 


Improved Double Superheater Settings, 
Improved Single Superheater Settings, 
anes Designs for Small Works. 


Our ——— is designed to use any grades of Oils or Naphthas, Gas House or 
Oven Coke, or Anthracite Coal. Results are Guaranteed. 


Coal Gas Apparatus... 


Agents an For FRED. BREDEL—Washers and Purifying System, Mouthpieces and Bench Castings. 





Builder For CEO. SHEPARD PACE’S SONS—Walker Ammonia Concentrators and Sulphate Stills, 
eeeers Walker Patent Mouthpieces. 


Manufacturers of THE WESTERN GAS VALVE, all Iron, Double Gate, 4 to 36 Inch. 


Purifiers, Condensers, Scrubbers, Street Main Specials, Iron Roofs, Iron Floors, Oxide Elevators and Gonveyer Machinery. 





Wew York Office, 32 Pine Street, WM. HENRY WHITE, Engr. 


— NEW YORK MARINE PAINT C0. 
LUDLOW YALYE MF, @0, Stereos to BRATS = ASE 











MANUFACTURERS OF iaite a iad 
VAIV oi. Tt 
ALVES, ee fie % 
Double and Single Gate, 4 in. to 72 in., outside and = | 





inside Screws. Indicator, etc., for Gas, _MUFACTURERS | 


Water, Steam, Oil and Ammonia. 
PECULIARLY ADAPTED 
PAIN z.. "Holders 


And all Ironwork about Gas Works. 
POUGHBEEPSIsE, IN. “WZ. 


‘CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Valves and Gates for Gas, Ammonia, Water, Ete. 


Also, Cate Fire Hydrants with and witnout Independen 
Nozzle Valve. All Work Guaranteed. 


Works & Gen’! Office, Indian Orchard, Mass, Treasurer’s Office, 72 Kilby & 112 Milk Sts., Boston Mass 
Chicago Office, 24 West Lake St. New York Office. 28 Platt St. 
St. Louis Office. L M. Rumsey Mfg. Co.. 810 North Second St 
ALSO, 


| GASHOLDER TANKS AND The Cas Enzineer’s 
ort Yer Tart Weeh and hire Syimats,”|GAS WORKS MASONRY COMPLETE | Laboratory Handbook. 


Plans prepared and Estimates furnished at short notice - - By JOHN HORNBY, F.I.C. 





























SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








OFFICE AND WORKS: Pri $9.50 
288 to 954 River St. & 67 to 83 Vail Av. J. P. WHITTIER, Price, $2.50, 
TROY W Y. 70 Rush St., Near Division Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.| A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street N. Y. City 
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NATIONAL GAS 4%» 





WateER Go., 


218 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Builder and Operator ofr Gas Works. 


The Rew Soft Coal Carbureted Water Gas Apparatus. 


TESTED BY THREE YEARS’ PRACTICAL OPERATION, AND FULLY GUARANTEED. 





Plans and Estimates Upon Application. 





IRWIN REW, President and Treasurer. 


E. E. MORRELL, Engineer. 








CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR C6O,, 


(Successors tc CONNELLY & CO.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF GAS WORKS SPECIALTIES. 





“TRON SPONGE.” 


substitute for lime. 


Saves money, saves labor, and is the most efficient purifying material ever offered as a 
We guarantee a large saving, both in cost of material and labor. 





AUTOMATIC 
GOVERNOR. 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED NOW IN USE! 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF WITHIN A YEAR ! 


NO WORKS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT! 
ITS SERVICE SECURES PERFECT DISTRIBUTION! 
REDUCES LEAKACE TO MINIMUM, ana BENEFITS THE COMPANY and CONSUMER ALIKE! 

IT IS THE ONLY .RECOCNIZED AUTOMATIC COVERNOR IN THE WORLD! 





STEAM JET 
EXH AUSTER. little space ; 


10 to 15 per cent. 


uses very little steam ; 


Designed particularly for small works. Combines Exhaust Tube, Steam Governor, Gas 
Compensator and Bye-Pass Valves in the most compact form possible. 
saves formation of carbon in retorts; 
No works too small to use them profitably. 


Occupies but 
increases yield 





Correspondence solicited. 


Prices given on all our specialties, delivered at any point in the United States. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR C0, No. 365 Canal St, New York. 








Practical Photometry. 


A GUIDE TO THE STUDY: OF THE 
MEASUREMENT OF LIGHT. 


By William Joseph Dibdin. 
Price, $3.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 
32 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 








BOOKS. 


DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AN 
AMMONIACAL LIQUOR. 

By Gzoraze Luneaz. Price $12.50. 
TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE 
COMMERCIAL VALUES OF GAS 

COALS AND CANNELS. 
By Dav A. Granam. 8vo., Cloth. Price $3. 





Orders for these books may be sent to this office. 
CALLENDER & CO0., 
Pine 87., N. Y. Orry 


Ae Me 








DOUGLAS’ FERRIC OXIE TRON MASE 


For Gas Purification 


Is a superior natural Hydrated Oxide of Iron. | 


Will give a higher purification per bushel than | Acts immediately, and more efficiently 
any other material. We ship the pure Oxide | than any pn puttin sani 
of Iron, containing no sawdust, thus effecting | wn tn ene. 


Greenpoint Chemical Works. 


JOHN SCHRIEVER, Manager. 
| Sasengetas Ave. & Newtown Creek, Brooklyn N.Y 


Parson’s Steam Blower, 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZ! 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL. 


For Gas Purification. 


furnish the diluent at a nominal cost. It is now 
used by the largest gas companies in the West. 


Full information, with references to many users, and prices 
delivered in any locality, furnished on application to 


H.W. Douglas (ets‘company) Ann Arbor, Mich. 








PARSON’S TAR BURNER 


FOR UTILIZING OOAL TAR AS FUEL. 


| PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER. 


FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


These devices are'all first-class. They will be sent to anv responsible party for trial. No sate 
unless evices area Manufactured by the WATERTOWN STEAM BLOWER COMPANY 


H. E. PARSON. Svpt.. 621 Broadway, N. Y. 
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onsprmns PERKINS & GO,, «sivas 


228 and 229 Produce Exchange, New York City. 


TIDEWATER SALES AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING : 


Ocean Mine Youghiogheny Gas Coal, 
Clinch Valley, ThackersLogan Gas Coals 


Old Kentucky Shale and 0. K. Boghead. 


Shipments from New Work, Philadelphia. Baltimore and Norfolk. 


BERWIND-WHITE GOAL MINING COMPANY'S 














Ocean Westmoreland Gas Coal. 


Offices: STRIGTLY High Grade..... 

Carefully prepared. 

For Gas Making or 
Betz Building, Philadelphia. Heavy Steaming. 


FIELDS ANALYSIS 


An Analysis of the Accounts of the Principal Gas Undertakings in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Being the 
Twenty-seventh Year of Publication. Compiled and Arranged by 


JOHN W.FIELD Sec. & Gen. Manet. of The Cas Lt. & Coke Co., London. 
Price, $5. For Sale by 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - No. 82 Pine Street, N. Y. City. 





Washington Building, New York. 














Goal Tar Genealogical Tree 





MR. T. VINER CLARKE, of London, Eng., having compiled a novel Chart or Map illustrating the various 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM COAL AND COAL TAR, 


In the form of a Genealogical Tree, including all the products discovered to date (the total number amounting to near 700), offers for sale a 
limited number ce copies in Colors, mounted on Linen, with Rollers. Price, $3.50. Orders may be sent to 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO, - - No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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GAS ENR ICHERS. 


GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 





The Despard Gas Coal Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


DESPARD GAS GOAL, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


COKE. 


MINES, = - Clarksburgh, Harrison Co., West Va. 
WHARVES, = = = Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
OFFICE, = = = 44 South Street, Baltis ore, Md. 


ROUSSEL & HICKS, BANGS & HORTON 
71 Broudway, N. Y. 60 Congress St., Boston. 


ey 


KELLER ADJUSTABLE 
COKE CRUSHER. 


Strong, Simple, Durable. Will 
Crush any Size Desired. 
Cc. M. KELLER, 
Sec. & Supt. Gas Lt. & Coke Co , 
Columbus, Ind. 
Correspondence Soiicited. 


t AGENTS, } 











The Gas Engineer’s 
Laboratory Handbook. 


By JOHN HORNBY, F.1,C. Price, $2.50. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Sr., N. Y. Crry 








GREENOUGE’S 


“DIGEST OF GAS CASES.” 


Frice, $65.00. 


This is a valuable and important work, a cupy 
of which should be in the possession of every ga 
company in the country, whether large or smal] 
As a book of reference it will be found invaluable 
It is the only work of the kind which has eve 
been published in this country, and is most cow 
plete. Handsomely bound, Orders may be sent i 


Ae Me. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St., No.1 


ae (OE -—— 


PENN GAS COAL CO. 


OFFER THEIR 


Coal, Carefully Screened ="<Prepared for Gas Purposes. 





Yheir property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 


Principal Office : 
Room 720, Reading Terminal Building, Phila., Pa. 


Points of Shipment: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 








EDMUND H. McCULLOUGH, Prest. CHAS. F. GODSHALL, Treas. H. C. ADAMS, Sec. 


THE WESTMORELAND GOAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Pa. 





PoOoOInNTs OF SHIPMENT: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J., 
WATKINS (SENECA LAKE), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 


Principal Office, 224 South 3d St,, Phila., Pa. 


THE SUN OIL Co. 


OHIO CRUDE OIL, 


88 to 41 Degrees Gravity. 











‘Toledo, O., and Pittsbureaeh, Pa. 








Standard Oil Company, 


GAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT. 


GAS NAPTHA. 





Correspondence Solicited. 





GAS OIL. 


26 Broadwav, New York City 
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YETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICB. 





Established 1858. Incorporated 1890. 


Cuas. E. Gregory, Prest. Davin R. Daty, V.-Prest. & Treas. 
H. D. ABERNETBY, Sec. 


J.H. Gautier & Co. 


Greene & Essex Streets, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
—_—_ ea 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY GAS RETORTS, FIRE CLAY TILES, 
FIRE BRICK and FIRE CLAY SPECIALTIES. 


—_— 262 — 


Cround Fire Clay, Fire Sand and Cround 
Fire Brick in B:rrels and Bulk. 
—_— 8@2--—_ 








SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


FLEMMING GENERATOR GAS FURNAGE 
Brooklyn Fire Brick Works, 


CLAY RETORTS. FIRE BRICK, 
Gas House and other Tile. - 
Office, 88 Van Byks St., 





Brooklyn, N.Y. 


LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 


Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of Fi 
Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 


OFFICE AND DEPOT 
.901, 903, and 905 Pine Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON S8T., E.B., N.Y. 
Cas Retorts, 
TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





ADAM WEBER, 


Proprietor, 


Manhattan Fire Brick and Enameled 
Clay Retort Works 


Works, Weber, N. J. 
Office, 683 East 15th St., New York. 








Modern Recuperative 
Furnaces 


AND 









23” ST. ABOVE / WE PACE PULALA. 


-FIRE Brick 
AND 





CYRUS. BOF MER. | 


Cray RETORTS# 

















Works, 
LOOEPORT STATION, PA. 


—-ESTABLISHED tx64.— 


JAMES GARDNER, JR.., 


Conestoga Bldg., Wood & Water Sts 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373. 


BSuccessor to WILLIAM GARDNER & SON. 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 





SOLE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE McILHENNY RECENERATIVE BENCHES FOR THE U. §S. 





HENRY MAURER & SON, 
EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY 
ETORT WORK 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 23d St., N. Y 
Clay Gas Ketorts, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 
GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 
R 5 
WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
BENCH SETTINGS. 
A vement of great value for patching retorts. putting on mouth- 








pieces, making up all bench-work joints, lining blast furnace: |- 


and ¢ 'polas.. This cement is mixed ready. for use-« Economic 
and thorough in its work. Fully warranted to stick. 


PRICE LIST. 
In Casks, 400 to 800 pounds, at ; cents per. pound. 
In Kegs, 1€0 to 200 
In Kegs less than 100 “* : 


C. Ll: GEROULD & CO., 


N. 3d & Prospect Avs., Mt. Vernon, N.We 
Western Agent, H. T. GEROULTD, Centralia, Tis, 


Parker-Russell 
Mining and Mfg. Go., 


CITY OFFICE, 
417 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK W'KS 


Our immense establishment is now employed almost en- 
tirely in the manufacture of 





Materials for Gas Companies 


We have studied and perfected three important points. 


feeding and emptying. We construct’ 
Half and Full-Depth Benches of Our Own Design, 
Containing 6, 8 or 9 Retorts. 


We have Greatly Improved our Recuperators. Coal nr 
“Coke can be used as Fuel in Furnaces. 








Our retorts are made to stand changes of temperature, | 
the strongest heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of , 





THEO. J. SMITH, Prest. J. A. Taywor, Sec’y. 
A. LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. and Supt. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO. 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT BALTIMORE MD. 





‘Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Red and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim: 
mney Tops. Baker Oven Tiles 12x 13x23 
and 160x10x2 


WALDO BROS., 88 WATER ST., BOSTON, MASS 


Sole Agents for New England States. 








PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY. 


A Guide to the Study of the Measurement of Light. 


By WILLIAM. JOSEPH. DIBDIN. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO 32 P*ue Street, N. Y. City 


With Numerous Ilustrations 


Price, $3.00. 
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wM. W. COODWIN, Prest. O. N. CULDLIN, V.-Prest. & Treas. H. B. COODWIN, Sec. ERNEST F. LLOYD, Asst. Sec 


THE AMERIGAN GAS ENGINE GO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Double-Acting Gas Engine, 


Under the Patents of Griffin, and Dick, Kerr & Co., of London and Kilmarnock. 


Single Cylinder. 


{mpulse Every Revolu- 
tion. 


(Two Strokes.) 
15 to 500 Horse Power. 


For General Work and 
Isolated Electric Plants. 





Tandem 





Cylinder. 
[Impulse 
Every 

Stroke, 

100 to 1,6CC 
Horse Power. 


For Central 
Stations and 
all work 
requiring 
extreme 
steadiness. 





ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLE.—An impulse at each end of piston; using half force to each impulse; doubling 
the steadiness; reducing the wear on moving parts, and weight for given power. CONSTRUCTION.—The piston 
10d works through stuffing box in front end of cy.inder, and connecting rod is carried in a cross-head working in a 
slide in frame, as in ordinary steam engine practice. All valves are of the poppet type. operated by cams on a single 
cam-shaft, giving positive movement to every working part. Tube or electric ignition. RESULT.—An engine of 
extreme simplicity and steadiness of action, the even wear on the cylinder and all working parts assuring increased 
economy, long iife, and minimum cost in repairs. RECORD.—Successful and constant use in Great Britain for 


the past eight years. Address WW, GOODWIN, President, 532 Bourse Building, Philadelphia Pa.. or 
THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION CO. Bldrs. & Gen. Agts. Fort Wavne Ino. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO., 
WALTHAM, MASS. . 
Principal Ofice & Works, Waltham, Mass, - Boston Office, R'm 18, Vulcan Blag,, 8 Oliver st 


Single, Double and Triple-Lift Gasholders of any Capacity. Tubular, 


Pipe and Sinuous Friction Condensers of all Sizes. 
_Steel Tanks for Gasholders, Iron Roof Frames and Floors, 
. Purifying Boxes, Center Seal or Valve Connections, 
Bench Work, Reversible Lime Trays. 
Self-Sealing and Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 


Coke racapa zane Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Com- 
plete Gas Works. 


Also, Gas and Water Pipe, Flanged Pipe, Sugar House Work, and 
Special Castings of all Descriptions. 


GAS ENGINEERING COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED, 


Conestoga Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
































F. L. SLOCUM, Prest. 


Gas Works Machinery of al kinds, SAM'L WOODS, Treas. 


PATENTEE AND OWNER OF 


PITTSBURGH WASHER-SCRUBBER, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
FELDMANN AMMONIA MACHINE, \ 
For producing Sulphate, Aqua, Chloride Bk ee L mi 
: | = 4 ee 


and Concentrated Liquors. 


The Erection of Bi-Product Coke Ovens 
a Specialty. 


Faux System of Recuperative Benches, 


JAS. GARONER, JR. 
SOLE CONSTRUCTOR AND BUILDER. 


AMMONIA MACHINE, NEW SYSTEM HYDRAULIC MAIN. : SCRUBBER. 


; INCREASE YOUR PURIFYING CAPACITY 


BY THE USE OF THE 


“Crighton” Four-Box Center Seal Cap. 

















Having recently perfected and patented a Five-way Center Seal Cap, we are now in position to offer and 
recommend it to Gas Companies for increasing their purifying capacity at a moderate cost. 

With this Cap you can have all your Purifying Boxes in constant use, and where four boxes are in 
operation at one time, the capacity is increased one-third. 

Your present.Center Seal can be used, and will only require a new Cap. Under ordinary circum- 
stances the change can be made in one day, and will not necessitate the disturbing of your connections. 

Now is the time to make the change, as the work can be done to good advantage during the 
season of your lightest output. 

For information and prices address 


KERR MURRAY MFG. CO., 


Manufacturers: of Gas Works Apparatus and Holders, 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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BARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 


BAIL. TIMORE, MD. 












































rile; Double & Single-Lit PURIFIERS. 
GASHOLDERS. 
CONDENSERS. 
[rol Holder Tanks. 
Scrubbers. 











ROOF FRAMES. 





Bench Castings. 











Girders. 
OlL STORAGE TANKS. 














Boilers. 








Three Four-Lift Gasholders, each of 4,289,500 Cubic Peet Capacity, Erected in Chicago. 


The Wilkinson Water Gas Process. 


THIRTY-CANDLE, NON-CONDENSABLE, FIXED GAS. THE MOST SUCCESSFUL GAS PROCESS IN OPERATION. 











MILL’S REVERSIBLE LIME TRAYS. 


Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 








W. H. PEARSON, J. T. WESTCOTT, L. L. MERRIFIELD, 
President. Gen’! Mang’r & Treas. Chief Engineer. 


The Economical Gas Apparatus Construction Co., Ld. 7 


269 Front Street, East, - - Toronto, Canada. 





ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


OF THE 


‘Improved Lowe Water Gas Apparatus 


Designed to give the Greatest Efficiency when using any kind of Oil, 
Anthracite Coal, Gas House or Oven Coke. 


“New Gas Works Built, Present Gas Plants, either Coal or Water, Remodeled 


Catalogues, Plane and Eetimates Furn ehed upon Application. LOWE WATBR GAS APPARATUS, MERRIFIELD=-WESTCOTI-PEARSON SETTING. 
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R. D, WOOD & CO, § 


400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE. 


BUILDERS OF 


Gas Holders, 


Single, Double and Triple Lifts, with or without Wrought Tron 
or Steel Tanks. ‘ 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS. - ,! 

The Hopper Automatic Gas Governor @ 
Send for Pamphlet. 

Dunham Patent Specials. 


ee eee 
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ISBELL- PORTER cO., 


ENCINEERS. AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


Construction ’ and Extension of Gas Works. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 


' MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Ironwork and Machinery Required. in a Gas Plant. 


Estimates, Drawings and Specifications furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, 
or Extension of Existing Works or the Construction of New Works... 


245 miraninnt New York Gity. =orrices= Bridge & Ogden Sts. Newark, N. J. 

















The Continental Iron Works, 


. THOMAS F. ROWLAND, President, 
WARREN E. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents. 
THOMAS F. ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


TAKE EAST TENTH OR TWENTY-THIRD STREET FERRIES FROM N. Y. TO GREENPOINT. 





'. BUILDERS OF 


Gas ‘Exolders. 


Single and Multiple Section Gas Holders a Specialty. 


Wrought Iron Gas Holder Tanks. 


BENCH CASTINCS, RETORT LIDS. 


<a Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers 


Purifiers, Valves, Etc. 


Self Sealing Retort Mouthpieces & Lids 


For Round, Oval, or “D” Retorts. 








“ILLUMINATING GAS! ! 


Henry_Disston’s Son’s Saw Works, Tacony, Pa. 


The Cheapest. Gas Generating System in the World. 


Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, - 


: 


FUEL GAS! 


THE LOOMIS PROCESS. 


Now in ‘successful operation at Works of John Russell Cutlery Co., Turner’s Falls, Mass., and 


Hartford, Conn. | 


To Gas Companies. 
We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any ouecinds 


under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 


Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


Oo. A. GEFROREBR, 
«$48 N. Sth Sty Phila, Pa 
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GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION, GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 





H. RANSHAW, Prest. & Mangr. T. H. Brrou, Asst. Mangr 
‘ “WILLIAM STACEY, Vice-Prest. R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


My, \, THE STACEY MANUFACTURING C0 

















Established issi. 
Single, Double and Triple-Lift 


GASHOLDERS, 


Of any Capacity, with or without Wrought Iron or Steel 
—" Tanks. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers, 
Purifiers, Valves, etc. 


Coal Gas Benches, Roof Frames, 
' OIL STORACE TANKS. 


Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids, Self- 
Sealing Mouthpiece Lids. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


George g scone Page’s Sons, 


-. Sole Agents for 


The “Standard” Washer-Serubber, 


The Walker Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractor, The Walker Sulphate and Ammonia Still, 
The Walker Self-Sealing Pressed Steel Mouthpiece Lids. 


The Berlin Center Valve. And Contractors for Ammoniaeal Liquor. 
No. G9 Wall Street, New York City. 




















GEORGE R. ROWLAND, T. GC. ‘LANSDEN, Paactical Hints 
Formerly with the Continental Iron Works. ON THE CONSTRUCTION AND WORKING OF 
Draughtsman and Constructing Engineer. Consulting and Contracting Gas Engineet | Regenerator Furnaces, 
Drawings, Specifications and Estimates furnished for the con ‘| Estimates, Plans and Specifications for New Works (Coa By Maurice GrauaM, C.E. 
struction or. w po neo nt Seema a as athe sot be nie Special or Water Gas), and for Extensions or Alterations. . - Price, $1.95. 
Office, No. 245 Broadway, N. Y.. City. |Room H, 108 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo.| A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, N. Y. 














WM. HENRY WHITE, 


No. 382 Pinme Street, - - - New YorE City. 
‘ ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


Uorrespondence with Gas’ ‘Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plants respectfully invited 
, Plans and Estimates Furnished. . 
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~ LAUREL IRON WORKS. 





Office, No, 39 Laurel. 


‘ 

, 
; 
« 
> 
* 
® 
2 
RY 
x 
A 
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f 





Single or Telescopic. 





Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUILDERS OF 


-Gasholders 


With or Without Iron. or Steel Tanks. 
OIL TANKS, WATER TANKS, AND GENERAL WROUGHT IRON WORK. 











JAMES R. FLOYD & SONS, 


Successors to HERRING & FLOYD, 
Oregon Iron Works, 


West 20th and:21st Streets, Between 10th & 44th Avenues, New York City. 


Engineers and Contractors for the Construction of Gas Works. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS -AND GENERAL IRONWORK FOR GAS APPARATUS. 


Bench Costing, Regenerative and Half Regenerative Furnace ene: Condensers, Tower Scrubbers, Mechanical Scrubbers, Purifiers, Malleable Iron Retort Lids, pele eels 


tort Lids, Hydraulic Hoist Purifier Carriage, Crosses, T 


nds, Angles, Reducers, S-Bends, Sectional Sleeves, Plugs, Caps, Street Drips, etc., always on hand. 


WOOD'S GAS SCRUBBING AND ENRICHING APPARATUS. 


In useat Syracuse, Auburn, Watertown, Cortland and Geneva, N.Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Boston, Mass.; Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Providence, R.I.; Northern Liberties Gas Co., Phila. 


Sole Manufacturers of the OGDEN QUICK-MOVING VALVE. 


Premium Awarded, World’s Columbian Exposition. 


HEARNE CENTER SEAL,- Operating One, Two, 


Three or Four Boxes. 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 





GAS MANUFACTURE, by William Richards. 4to., with HEAT A MODE OF MOTION. By John Tyndall. $2.50. 


numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. tar MAN AGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS. “By 
TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. $3. | U.J.R. Hamphreys. $1. 
GAS CONSUMER'S HANDYBOOK, by Wm. Richards, C.E- MANUAL FOR GAS ENGINEERING STUDENTS. ‘By D. 
20 cents. | Lee. 40 cents. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT AND VENTILATION, THEORY OF HEAT. By J. Clerk-Maxwell. $1.50. 
witb Special Relation to Illuminating, Heating and Cook- 


ing y Gas. By E: E. Perkins. $1.25, ime AND AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS. v Dr, R. 
CHEMISTRY OF ILLUMINATING GAS. By Norton H. ws Aas 
Humphrys. $2.40 | DIGEST OF GAS CASES. $5. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT. By Thomas Box. 2d DISTILLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIAQAL 
edition. $5. | LIQUOR. By Geo.’ Lunge. New edition. $12.50. 
PRACTICAL PHOTOMETRY: A ee to ~ or. of the A TREATISE ON THE COMPARATIVE CO. 


- a ee ee ee VALUES OF GAS COALS AND CANNELS. By D, A. 
CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY : -Vol-L, Fuel and Its Appl. | Graham. ‘$2, 


cations, $5. Vol. II., Lighting, $4 
IRONWORK: Practical Designing of Structural Ironwork. A TEXT BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Prof. 
By H. 50. Victor Von Richter. $2. 


Adams. $3 
ILLUMINATING AND HEATINGGAS. By W. Burns. $1.50 


GAS WORKS: Their Arrangement, Construction, Plant and 
a HANDBOOK FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. By H. 


Machinery. 
ee HANDBOOK ON GAS ENGINES, by G. Lieck- Adams, $2.50. 
; TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. Baker. 


field. 
LIQUID FUEL FOR MECHANICAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
50. GAS-ENGINEER’S LABORATORY HANDBOOK. By Jno. 


PURPOSES. By E. A. Brayley Hodgetts... $2.50. 


COAL, SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF. By Thomas}. Hornby, F.1.C. $2.50. 
Rowan, C.E. $2. GAS LIGHTING AND GAS FITTING. By W. P.-Gerhard. 
COAL: Its History and Use. By Prof.Thorpe. $3.50. 50 cents. 





THE GAS WORKS OF LUNDON. By Colburn. 60cents.! PRACTICAL PLUMBING: - By P.J. Davies. $8. 


The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. 


$5.. 





AMERICAN PLUMBING. By Alfred Revill. $2. 


CEMENT; A Manual of Lime and Cement, their epee 
and Use in Construction. By A. H. Heath. $2.50 


ELECTRICITY. 


INDUSTRIAL PHOTOMETRY, og ater ry Application to 
Electric Lighting. By A. Palaz 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Including Electric 
Generation, Measurement, Storage and Distribution. By 
Philip ‘Atkinson. $1.50. 


— TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. = G. Knapp. 
ELECT 
son. 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By J. Overend. 40 cts. 
DYNAMO BUILDING. By F. W. Walker. 50 cents. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRICITY FOR AMATEURS. By E. 
Hospitalier. $2.50. 


PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT OF DYNAMOS AND MO- 
TORS. $1. 


ANS POCKETBOOK. By Monroe and Jamie 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE TESTING OF INSULATED 
WIRES AND CABLES. $1. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTING. $2. 
PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. $2.50. 
ELECTRICITY FOR ENGINEERS. $2.50. 


bapa 7 hay py teh Its Theory, Sources and Applications. By 
T. Sprague, M.LE.E. $6. 


If sent by mail; postage must be added t» 


above prices: We take especial pains in securing and forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon 


receipt or order 


All remittances should be made by mone: a or post office money order. No books sent C.0. D. 


A. M. CALLENDER & COo.,. 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


GAS METERS. 





THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF . 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. | 


ftas-Honse Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipy 
and Specials, Architectural Castings, Building Culumns, 
Joists, Cellar Grates, Sash Weights, etc. 


GENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS | ; 


Ohio. — 


Cast Iron Pipe 
For Natural or 
Artificial Gas, 
Flange Pipe, 


Columbus, 








Electric Light Posts. 





"WATER & GAS PIPE 
The Addyston 
Pipe & Steel Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Chemistry of - 
Illuminating Gas. 


By NORTON H. HUMPHRYS. Price, $2.40. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 PINE ST 


.. N.Y. Cry. | 





"WARREN FOUNDRY 
Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, | 





AND MACHINE CO., 


Established 1856. 


Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J- 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


Pace CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE, 


~- FRoM THREE TO ForTY- EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF 


Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branches, Bends, Retorts, eto., “eto 








ee aa UAUERPIEE 


ana. FoR wR, 


JOS. R. THOMAS, 


No. 32 Pine Street, N.Y. City 


CONSULTING AND CONSTRUCTING 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Contracts taken for all Appliances 
required at a Gas Works, 


Either for New Works or Extensions to Old Plants 





GEORGE —- Maner. & Treas., Emaus, Pa. 
JOHN DONALDSON, Prest , Betz Bldg., Phila., Pa 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. EMAUS, PA 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 
Also, FLANGE PIPE, LAMP POSTS, Etc. 





immienene inden 


Davip Leavitt HouGu, 





26 CORTLANDT ST., ‘N.Y. CITY. 





Consulting Engineer 
Gas Engineer and Contractor. 


Investigations and Appraisals, 
Designs and Estimates. 


Contractor. 
— and Structures. 


Gas and Water Pipe. 


Special Agent for Selling & Purchasing 


Temporary Address, 
Care Messrs. Brown. Ship ey & Co., London, Eng. 








1894 DIRECTORY 1894 


OF ee er eee meee eee cap pear eaes 


rice, — 


A. M. CALLENDER 


& CO, - - 


$5. OO. 


No. $2 Pine Street, New York. 








“PRACTICAL HANDBOOK ON 


mm GAS ENGINES_—- 


With Instructions for Care and Working of the Same. 


By G. LIECKFELD, C.E. 


_. Translated with Permission of the author by GEO. M. RICHMOND, ME. 


rice, $1.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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NATHANIEL LTUELS, 
153 Franklin St.; Boston, Mass. 
oS, “W¥.. HINMAN, - ete Manager. 


MANUFACTURER. OF 


DRWZ GAS ‘METERS. 
| Station Meters of ‘any. Capacity. 


' Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges. 
“METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


turing, is enabl = — 
a mers Apparatus for the Chemical Testing of Gas and Gas “Liquor. 

















CHARLES E, DICKEY. , JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


THE MARYLAND METER in MANUEAGIRiNG ob. 


3 Betablishea 1886,, 


BALTIMORE, North & Saratoga Sts.' “CHICAGO, 107 West Monroe St. | 
NEW YORK, 838 Broadway... SAN FRANCISCO, 22! Fron? St. 
BOSTON, 92 Water Street, Rooms 2! and 22. 


CONSUMERS’ & STATION METERS, ‘PRESSURE GAUGES, Etc., Ete. 














art ~—Perfect” Cas. Stoves. a 


THE GOODWIN METER COMPANY, 


1012-1018 Filbert Street, Siac Pa. 














_ MANUPACTURERS OF — . 


-Gonsumers’ and Station Meters, 
Standard Photometrical= Analytical Gas Apparatus 


‘Sun Dial” Gas CooKiING AND “HEATING Stoves. 


Particular attention given to Repairing GEORGE. B. EDWARDS, Bilt 
Meters and Scientific Apparatus. ... . 113 Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 


METRIC METAL ‘COMPANY, 


savracronns OF 


DRY GAS METERS 


For all Kinds of Service. 














MATCHLESS CLASSIC Gas cook STOVES AND RANGES. 
Send for ’96 Stove Catalognpe. er = Fact oy “at. iHixie,, . Pa. 
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THE AMERICAN METER CO. 








Established |834. Incorporated 1863. 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS. 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 

DRY CENTER VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORKS. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR & JET PHOTOMETERS. 
Manufactories: GAS STOVES. Ee ersn-nendtinain 

512 West 22d St., N. Y. SUGGS “ STANDARD rr) ARGAND BURNERS, 125 & 127 S. Clinton Street, Chicaso. 


 SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, 810 North Second Street, St. Louis. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “‘Invariable Mcaszring”? Drum. 222 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 


HELME & McILHENNY, 


Established 1848. 1339 to 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Provers, Gauges, Htc. 


METERS REPAIRED 


PREPAYMENT GAS METERS. 


Our Own Patents Strong. Simple. PROMPT ATTENTION. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


'D. McDONALD & CO., 


Established i18ss4. 














511 West 21st Street, 51, 53 & 55 Lancaster St., 34 & 36 W. Monroe St., 
NEW YORK CITY. ALBANY, N. Y. CHICACO, ILL. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


® Wet and Dry Gas Meters 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS & PRESSURE GAUGES. 
Meters of all makers Thoroughly Repaired. 











T. D. BUHL, Pres'’t. CHAS. H. JACOBS, Vice-Pres’t & Mana er. 


BUHL STAMPING CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Makers of Gas Meters. 


UR equipment embraces the Latest and 
Most Improved Machinery. We make 
our own Tin Plate. -We.claim for ‘*‘ BUHL”’ 
METERS, Increased Durability, with 
probability of Fewer and Less Expensive 
Repairs, and More Accurate Adjustment. 
Comparisons invited. Meters of other makers 
promptly repaired. Mail orders solicited. 
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The Advertisement of the - 


OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


33d and Wainut Streets, Philadelphia, 
New York, 18 Vesey St. Boston, 19 Peari St., Chicago, 245 Lake St., 


Occupies this space every alternate week. 


JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO. 


1513-1515-1517-1519-1521 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


52 Dey Street, New York. 75 N. Clinton St., Chicago. 
WM. 8S. GRIBBEL, Manager. FREDERICK WAUGH, Manager. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


(ie. STATION METERS, Ze 
7 CONSUMERS’ METERS. 


Provers, Registers, Gauges, Experimental Apparatus, Etc. 


Prompt Attention Giwen to All Repairing. 


OUR SPECIAL NATURAL GAS METER 


Is the Best ever offered. Over 30,000 now in use. 
We manufacture in the United States, under the SAWER & PURVES PATENTS, the 


Positive Prepayment Meter. 























o- 





iz This Meter is an un- 


_.SIMPLE.. .—<< 












_ 


qualified success in — 








DURABLE |’ 


Great Britain. 








Its simplicity of con-_ 






































ACCURATE struction, and the 
positive character of 
RELIABLE 
- the service performed 
All Parts . F a x 3) eg by it, rave given it 
Interchangeable ll pre-eminence. 
: a : i : ei a si he oe eee = r. | > 
Needs only the care given an ordinary Meter... Saves MONEY; TIME and 


* CONSUMERS, *Dispenses with “DEPOSITS” and increases OUTPUT. 





